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WHERE MASONS FIND THE MOST CONVENIENT 
PLACES TO STOP AT 


Special accommodations for banquets and social gatherings. 


Cuisine of exceptional excellence 


Hotel Touraine 
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Opposite Masonic Temple 


Parker House 
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EVERYTHING you want in 
a cigar, is in OVERLANDS. 
Smoked by those who know 
the best. 


An S. S. Prerce Cicar | 


OVERLAND. 


.. CIGARS .. 
Eight different shapes 


(Perfectos 2 for 25¢) 


S. S. Pierce Co. 
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DRESS CLOTHES 
RENTING 


Chocolatés 
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hocolate 


Quartettes, Etc. 


TWO STORES: 
111 Summer Srreer 
93 Massacnuserts AvENUE 
Bosron, Mass. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
WOOLWORTH BLDG., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


: 
Slightly Used Suits for Sale, 
Suitable for Lodge Work, 
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ENDURING MEMORIALS 
IN BRONZE 


Memorial tablets, Honor Rolls, Busts, 
Bas Reliefs, Statuary Bronze Doors, 
Gates, Lamps and Screens. 


T. F. MeGann & Sons Co. 
Est. 1869 


110 Portland Street, Boston 
Works, Somerville, Mass. 


| ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and 
| Paper Ruler 
156 PEARL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
A. H. BURLEN 
Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 


THE BALANCE 


To honest labor, just reward shall be 

Though sometimes patiently it waits its turn: 
Not always can the eyes of men foresee 

The path ahead, for which they so much yearn. 


It may be that their work is here ignored 
By those who reap the harvest of their strain, 
But angels read the page whereon is scored 
The task well done and it, to them, is plain. 


Who takes from carnest toil its just reward 

Shall counting make before the throne of grace 
And though he gained by law of man’s accord, 

‘Tis only sceming and for little space. 


But man must earn if he would make his goal; 
Proficient be, for what his task may call; 

No laggard or unfit should play the roll; 
The scales shall be the test for one and all. 


Epwarp W. Craxneuu. 
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BUILDING During recent years which in the words 
of the humorist may be styled B. C. (be- 
fore crash) many ambitious plans were made through- 
out the country by sundry Masonic organizations for 
the erection of new temples. There was much activity 
in building, and to-day many pretentious temples tes- 
tify to the accomplished ambitions of their sponsors. 
Unfortunately, in some instances at least, proper 
consideration was not given to the added and continu- 
ing cost of these building projects, with the result that 
now—A. D. (after drop)—the burden of fixed charges 
in interest and maintenance costs are proving a matter 
of much concern. 
It is quite understandable that a pride in the Craft 


should prompt Freemasons to house themselves  suit- 
ably, but is it good policy to load the Craft heavily 
with a burden of debt? 

There are many conservative Masons who still cling 
to the old-fashioned belief that all funds of a Masonic 
nature should be devoted to the welfare of indigent or 
distressed claimants upon Masonie charity, even to the 
extent of foregoing pretentious display in the matter 
of magnificent buildings. There is much to be said 
for the views of these men. 

What should constitute a suitable edifice for the 
headquarters of Masonic bodies is a matter in which 
the whole character of the Craft in a particular com- 
munity is involved. As such the subject deserves very 
serious consideration, and no hasty action is advisable. 

It would seem to be the part of prudence on the part 
of any subordinate organization, which, perhaps tiring 
of antiquated quarters, becomes imbued with a desire 
to erect something of a more monumental nature, to 
have its plans, both physical and financial, submitted 
to a competent committee in Grand Lodge, a commit- 
tee comprising some of those sage members who have 
weathered other financial storms, and whose views and 
judgment are the fruit of much experience. Certainly 
no misplaced enthusiasm should be permitted to lead 
the Craft into costly building projects often and to 

a painful realization that fine temples cost large sums. 
Nor should future generations be saddled with debt 
and their usefulness in the community impaired, 


Hindsight is invariably better than foresight, and 
there are many men to-day who are undoubtedly saying 
over and over, “If Thad only done this,” —or that.” 
Doubtless some of the enthusiasm which applied to the 
Masonic builders of recent years has faded. If the 
lesson of the past few years has been learned properly, 
there will be a salutary slowing down of Masonic build- 
ing: for some time to come, and quite possibly a more 
conservative viewpoint may be developed towards any 
future operations in this line. 
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OUR Joseph Fort Newton, well-loved 
GENTLE CRAFT by all who have read his essays, 

Masonic and otherwise, uses a 
term which is perhaps more peculiar to him than to 
most Masonic writers when he refers, as he frequently 
does, to Fremasonry as “our gentle Craft.” 


It’s an appropriate expression. Gentleness should 
ever be a major note in human relationships. Charity 
inevitably connotes gentleness—love. The heroic, bold, 
assertive, or brazen, while perhaps sometimes charac- 
terizing individuals within the Craft, are not among 
its dominating qualities. 

The need of gentleness in this materialistic day is 
evident. The term gentleman is losing its significance 
to some extent in the hurrying lives of people. Masons 
should be gentle, not only one to another, but in their 
contacts with others outside the Craft. 

With this contention there will be some to disagree, 
yet there is much truth in the axiom that “a soft 
answer oft turneth away wrath” as also in the beati- 
tude “Blessed are the meck for they shall inherit the 
earth.” And the practise of the virtue of gentleness 
need not in any way indicate any diminution of strength 
in the right. 


RELIGION The columns of the Masonic 
IN THE CRAFT press throughout the country 

recently have contained an  in- 
creasing amount of space on the subject of religion in 
its Masonic application, 

This may be a coincidence, but is probably not. The 
fact is that during times of deep stress like the present, 
when the worlds of many seem to be crashing about 
them, men’s thoughts instinctively turn to spiritual 
things. Materialism, false doctrines, with the accom- 
panying artificialism bred from selfishness and the baser 
instincts in mankind, has so long been emphasized in 
the lives of people that it has inevitably left an un- 
satisfying reaction, The fact that this phase can in 
a small measure be spoken of in the past tense is a 
hopeful sign. If the bitter lessons of recent days point 
the way to a deeper spirituality and a strengthening of 
human ties through men’s relation to their Creator, 
the world will be better for it, and Freemasonry must 


have its part in it. 
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IGNORANCE THE MOTIVE 


By Aurrev H. Moornovuse 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston, Mass. 


T is inevitable that any institution, or individual, 
| after attaining eminence, will be the object of attack, 

and Freemasonry is no exception, These have been 
inherent since the beginning of time, and even the Say- 
iour of the world was not exempt. 

Attacks may be prompted from 
carnest or selfish elements or indi- 
viduals, but in the majority of 
cases they are instigated through 
ignorance and willfully propa- 
gated through the same medium. 

Human nature being what it is, 
presumably attacks against Free- 
masonry will continue until an 
awakened consciousness of — the 
merit of Truth above all things is 
secured; and it will doubtless be a long time before that 
hour arrives. 

In the specific case of the fraternity probably the 
most virulent attacks against it have emanated from 
the Holy Roman church or have been made by disciples 
of that faith, who are entirely out of harmony with 
Truth ascertained after centuries of research. Through 
the medium of atrophied minds to which the light has 
in most cases not even remotely penetrated, these have 
found fertile ground. 

Then, too, the Craft itself in some countries has 
not always been free from responsibility for such at- 
tacks. In the misapplication of principles upon which 
the faith of Freemasons is based, or even by a selfish 
desire to serve parties or polities through the influence 
of the great fraternity, attacks have been actually 
invited. 

This, likewise, is duc to ignorance. When a proper 
appreciation of the aims of the fraternity is evident: 
when it follows its true course, without deviation, Free- 
masonry need fear no foe, and attacks against it will 
inevitably react against the parties or individuals 
making them. “Great is Truth and mighty above all 


things.” 


Individual instances might be singled out of grave 
oppression or injustice to members of the Craft. and 
with these the whole brotherhood are rightly sympa- 
thetic and indignant. It would be bootless to use the 
same weapons to counteract such attacks, however, 
The Craft by its rectitude of conduct should seck to 
attain such position that it will be invulnerable. 

No weak-kneed policy is recommended, Rather, by 
a firm, explicit and reiterated elucidation of the objec- 
tives of Freemasonry should it strive to make known to 


the world that its basic motive is Charity, that it enter- 
tains no illwill to a soul on earth, and that it expects in 
return a like consideration from all others. 


IS MASONRY SERIOUSLY THREATENED? 


By Jos. EK. Morcomsr 
Editor Masonic World, San Francisco 


ET us without preface declare a conviction that 

Freemasonry is being subjected to attack, and 

from more than one direction. Our section of 
the Craft has thus far largely escaped, but is certainly 
within the hostile intention of 
those who, like the Italian dicta- 
tor, are determined “to destroy 
Freemasonry in all the world.” 
We put the question in this wise: 
Is such attack, directed by eccle- 
siasticism, Fascismo and the Third 
Internationale, an ephemeral ebul- 
lition of hatred, given opportunity 
by peculiar conditions existing, or 
does it represent a set purpose of 
strong forces bent on destruction 
of the institution? We would not in this connection 
make a like ludicrous mistake as did von Ludendorff. 
who professed to find Freemasonry, Jesuitism and Ju- 
daism leagued in diabolical conspiracy. The three ele- 
ments we have enumerated are not joined nor are they 
consciously working together. They are as between 
themselves at the opposing poles of thought. But 
they do, as it happens, operate, cach in its own field, 
to the same end. 

Most of us haye been long aware of the difficulties 
of brothers in Continental Europe, and have attributed 
their troubles to the intrigues or open activities of a 
dominant church influence. We have more lately known 
of the situation in Italy, where the numerically strong- 
est Masonry of the continent was blotted out by auto- 
cratic decree, with subsequent brutal persecution. 
Fewer have given attention to the enmity manifested 
by a militant bolshevism, which reached to proseription 
of all Masonic organization and destruction or confis- 
cation of Craft property when the Red Terror swept 
over defenseless Hungary 
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entirely beyond its knowledge or control; it is also 
credited with a strength and influence it does not pos- 
sess. As a natural consequence the Craft, regarded as 
an intellectual directing force, is hated by the foes of 
liberalism, as the clericals and monarchistic elements 
in France and the Fascists and obscurantists of Italy. 
On the other hand it is accounted a strong support of 
the bourgeois regime through all the world. Thus it 
earns the enmity of extreme radicalism and of all who 
come within the orbit of Moscow in efforts to destroy 
ordered government. 

We are unable within present limitations of space 
to present evidence abundantly at hand, proving our 
contention of a dangerous situation from anti-Ma- 
sonic sentiment and endeavors. The attacks in the 
United States within the first quarter of last century, 
which brought the American Craft near to extinction, 
were incited by politicians, and played solely upon the 
strings of bigotry and ignorance. The hostility now 
manifested exhibits a more deadly purpose, is carried 
forward by greater forces and with a more determined 
energy. 

We are forced to conclusion, and may later present 
what to our mind is convincing evidence, that there is 
a huge body of antagonism to Masonry, world-wide in 
its spread and methods, and from which our section of 
the Craft cannot escape. It is for American Masons 
to consider the situation seriously, and to prepare 
for defense. This will be not only for the fraternity, 
but also for the institutions of free and ordered 
government, by which Masonry has hitherto been 
protected. 


NEW ATTACKS UPON MASONRY 


By J. A. Fevrer.y 
Editor Masonic Tidings, Milwauhce 


LMOST immediately following its organization 
A as a Speculative Science —1717—Masonry  be- 
came the subject of attack by those ignorant of 

its ideals, jealous of its success or fearful of its influ- 
ence. As early as 1725 and 1726 
pamphlets were published in. crit- 
icism of it, processions were held 
against it and men of more or less 
fame derided the new society. 
In 1788 Pope Clement XII 
capped the climax with his famous 
or infamous — In Eminenti 
which condemned in no unmeas- 
ured terms the Society of Free- 
masons. Attacks similar in char- 
acter had previously been made 
against the society by the government of Holland in 
735, and in the same year of the Papal Bull above re- 
forred to, Sweden also issued an edict against the Craft. 
We find, therefore, that Freemasonry has been the 
subject of attack governmental, ecclesiastical and 
pe rsonal almost since its very organization as a 


modern society, It is nothing new, nor need any alarm 
be felt that additional attacks are being made to-day. 
They ave but added evidence of the virility, strength 
and continued influence of the Craft and its teachings 
on the affairs of men. Ludendorff in Germany. Mus 
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solini in Italy, additional diatribes from the Holy 
Father at Rome, “Me too” outbursts from Austrian 
and Soviet authorities, leave us absolutely cold, with- 
out a thrill. Our blood pressure refuses to rise, neither 
does our breath come in pants — either short or long. 
We can’t get a single “kick” out of any of them. “Let 
the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” 

As one of the world’s greatest moral institutions, as 
a moulder of character, a preserver of government 
and a staunch upholder of the best traditions of our 
modern civilization, Masonry need have no fear of 
the efforts of its detractors. Such intermittent effu- 
sions are but the gadflies that keep us awake 
ing but not serious. 

Masonry has but one serious danger confronting 
it — the passivity, inertia and indifference of its own 
members. That danger is immediate and menacing. 
It calls for our most serious thought and consideration, 


annoy- 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 
By Wm. C. Rarr 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago 


UR topic apparently presumes that new attacks 
are being made upon the institution of Masonry, 
which premise may or may not be well grounded. 

It seems strange to many that there are, or ever were, 
vicious attacks made upon such a 
peaceable and peace-propagating 
institution as Masonry. Masonry 
secks no power or authority, and 
by its own regulations makes unity 
of action among its members im- 
possible; it charges its members to 
submit to constituted authority, to 
obey the laws of the country in 
which they reside and to uphold 
all orderly forms of government ; 
it refrains from interfering in 
matters of religion, state or commerce, and its only 
object is to promote the morality, happiness and wel- 
fare of humanity in general and its own members in 
particular, 

That there is perennial opposition to the institution 
of Masonry is undeniable, and it is not difficult to ac- 
count for much of it. 

Keclesiastical condemnation finds its root in disap- 
proval of the principle of freedom of conscience in the 
worship of our Creator, a fundamental tenet of the 
Craft; also in the persistent belief in the fallacy that 
Masonry sets itself up as a religion. The principal 
ecclesiastical opposition to Masonry is found in a single 
powerful religious organization which is intolerant of 
the belief of any man who does not subscribe to its 
doctrines, and which, if it had the power, would crush 
any human organization which it cannot influence or 
control. There is nothing new in this ancient enmity. 

The persecution of Masons and the suppression of 
Masonry by Hungary and the Fascisti of Italy should 
‘ause neither surprise nor alarm. Autocratic civil 
power will never look with favor on an institution which 
seeks to foster civil liberty by enlightenment and edu- 
cation. The power of a dictator is dependent upon his 
ability to enforce his rule with an iron hand. The 
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very existence of any organization which acquires nu- 
merical strength or considerable influence, even though 
passive and beneficent in its nature, is looked upon 
with suspicion and will not be tolerated. This reflects 
the old political theory, which still prevails in monarch- 
ical forms of government, that might makes right, and 
that the individual and the masses are not entitled to 
consideration. The strict and drastic supervision and 
regulation exercised over lodges in other countries is 
animated by the same intent to prevent the growth 
or crystallization of opinion which might prove antag- 
onistic to the theories held by those in power. 
Internationale, soviet and all manner of red oppo- 
sition to Masonry is new only in that these may be 
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later forms of radical activities. The principles of 
Masonry do not conform to their concept of what the 
relationship of man to man should be, and therefore 
Masonry must be ruthlessly crushed. 

The writer discerns no ominous clouds on the hori- 
zon; nevertheless, valuable treasures ever require pro- 
tection from the despoiler. Eternal vigilance is still 
the price ef liberty, and prudence dictates that we be 
alert to preserve our heritage. 

Such menace as confronts the welfare of the frater- 
nity is internal. It can protect itself against attacks 
from without, but if its principles and practices fail 
to hold the interest and constancy of its members, 
retrogression is inevitable. 


George Washington 


A Eviocy 


A pamphlet which recently came ence may assume it. 


On great occa- that our united plaudits may even 


to hand, printed in 1800, contains — sions, therefore, it becomes a duty to touch his immortal soul be ae 
Toi i indi feeli i re » like this w soften 
“A Voice of the Time,” a culogy on vindicate our feclings, though it be ure. A hope like this would so 


the “life, character and services of impossible fully to expr 


them. our pangs, and dart a ray of com- 


Brother Washington, deceased, pro- Highly laudable then is the conduct fort through the gloom of affliction 
nounced before the fraternity of of our generous nation, at the pres- which surrounds us. But ah, aor 
Free and Accepted Masons, by re- ent mournful crisis. While all classes unlike are our present emotions is 
quest of the Grand Lodge, at the of our fellow-citizens, obedient to the best, to those we have been wont to 


A Trowel Used by Washington 


Old South Meeting House, Boston, injunctions, and imitating the exam- returning day call forth 


indulge on the returns of this an- 
niversary! Long have we been ac 
customed to hail it with joy, and re- 
gard it as the era of Heaven’s pecul- 
iar fayor to our country. Blind to 
futurity, we have fondly hoped that 
he would yet continue many years; 
that he would long defend us with his 
sword, and bless us with his coun- 
sels: that he would glide gently down 
the declivity of life, majestic as some 
mighty river, and late, very late, sink 
in the ocean of eternity. So long 
shall we deplore his apparently un- 
timely departure. So long will this 
: the mingled 
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sumed the garb of sorrow, and pom- 
pously dispiayed the embienis or grief 
sor the death of emperors or kings. 
Jsut it was when obedience, pernaps 
reluctant, was yielded to the oracrs 
ol a successor; or when, tor reasons 
or state, mourning Was established by 
laws. Under sucn circumstances, ap- 
pearances may be deceptive, ssut, 
on our happy shores, we tear no ty- 
rant trown; we need nothing extrane- 
ous to prompt our sighs, our sorrows 
are the spontaneous effusion of 
grateful hearts; they demonstrate 
our respect to be sincere; and are 
scarce iess honorable to the nation, 
than to the memory of him whose 
death they deplore. Still more strik- 
ing is another view of this interesting 
scene. Rarely has the world done 
justice to the merit of the great, 
while living. It has often ungener- 
ously persecuted its best benefactors, 
or suffered them to pine in the gloom 
of neglect. Socrates, though a lu- 
minary to his own and future times, 
im science and in virtue, was con- 
demned by his infatuated country- 
men to death. Belisarius, who con- 
quered a kingdom for his master, was 
suffered ignominiously to beg his 
bread. 
world to mankind, was loaded with 
chains and pursued with insatiate 
rancour to his grave. Americans are 
more just. While the great Wash- 
ington was yet alive, they knew how 
to appreciate their mighty blessing. 
Let us exult in the remembrance that 
they long since hailed him for the 
first of men; that they twice invested 
him with the chief command of their 
armies; that with their unanimous 
suffrages they twice hailed him to 
the dignity of supreme magistracy ; 
that their united acclamations and 
fervent bles 
repeated retirement from office; that 
he lived in honor, and died in glor 
Yes, they even claim from his family 
a right to share their afflictions; with 
them to mourn their deceased father. 
to plant cypress on his grave, and 
water if with their tears. Heaven 
surely approves this conduct. Heaven 
will continue to distinguish a people 


Columbus, who gave a new 


ings followed him in his 


fully sensible of their blessings. 
“Voluminous would be a detail of 
all the meritorious actions, or even 
of the great achievements of our de 
parted friend. To recount his lie 
roie deeds, would be but to recite the 
history of his country, while he was 
in the field: would be but to repeat 
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what thousands have already told, 
what many of you, my auditors, have 
personally witnessed, what even his 
vanquished enemies have published 
to the world. O that we could ana- 
lyze his mighty mind; that we could 
ascertain the elements of this splen- 
did luminary in the moral world; 
that we could with unerring eye trace 
on the intellectual map the path 
which he pursued to immortal happi- 
ness and fame! 

“It has not unfrequently hap- 
pened, that the pos ion of a single 
estimable talent in a high degree has 
rendered an individual an object of 
admiration to mankind. The mili- 
tary prowess of Alexander, besides 
subjecting the world to his domin- 
ion, procured him the title of Great; 
and in the opinion of a superstitious 
age, enrolled him among the gods. 
Solon and Lycurgus acquired immor- 
tal renown for their wisdom as leg- 
islators. Nobility was considered a 
poor reward for Chatham’s merit as 
a statesman. Sully has been justly 
celebrated for cultivating the arts of 
peace. These talents all centered in 
our great countryman, without their 
kindred vices, rashness, severity. 
pride or supineness. 

“Judging the conduct of others by 
the inadequate standard formed in 
their own narrow minds, there were 
not wanting those, who, at one time. 
dared even to question his ability 
for the command of our Revolution- 
ary army, The Fabian policy which 
induced him to avoid a decisive en- 
gagement with the invading enemy, 
at that time drew upon him an ill- 
Judged imputation of timidity and 
indecision, But the illusion was tran- 
sitory. It was soon perceived that 
the error was in the opties of his 
accusers; that the mist of ignorance 
which had enveloped them, had never 
obscured the sunshine of intelligence 
which constantly beamed on him. 
This very conduct is now universally 
acknowledged to be among the most 
decisive proofs of his greatness: 
without which, the issue of the con- 
test, if not ruinous to our country. 
would at best have been extremely 
problematical. His penetration 
taught him that his countrymen 
were daily becoming more formidable. 
by experience in discipline and the 
dutics of the camp: by habits of dan- 
ger and an increasing knowledge of 
the art of war: while none of these 


advantages attached to their enemies. 
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Remote from the source of supplies 
their subsistence was precarious ; and 
the waste of troops, necessarily oc- 
casioned by the casualities of war, 
therefore, delay was defeat. Regard- 
was repaired with difficulty. To them, 
less of the mistaken or insidious sug- 
gestions which his prudence might 
draw upon him, he discerned the path 
of safety for his country, and stead- 
ily pursued it, It is strange that at 
that period his courage or his con- 
duct could have been distrusted. Pre- 
vious to that, at a time when the 
clouds of despondency oyerspread 
our hemisphere with their deepest 
shade, when despair had almost lost 
her energy, he had in person, with a 
handful of troops, gallantly sur- 
prised, defeated, and captured a nu- 
merous enemy at Trenton; and, 
eluding the vigilance of an army suf- 
ficiently powerful to have crushed 
him, again astonished his adversaries 
by the brilliant victory at Prince- 
ton. On that memorable occasion, 
he at one moment exhibited a spee- 
tacle anxiously interesting to his 
companions in arms. From the ne- 
cessity of rallying a disordered part 
of his troops, he intrepidly placed 
himself in their front, and led them 
on to the charge. More eager to re- 
pair their disgrace, than attentive to 
the peril of his personal situation, 
they rashly renewed the engagement 
while he was at their head; and thus 
he was for some time exposed to the 
fire of both the contending armies. 
“But whatever ungenerous  sur- 
mises might at any time have been in- 
dulged by the heedless or envious, 
the voice of murmuring had been si- 
lenced before the victory at Mon- 
mouth, After that event, he was the 
object of uninterrupted confidence 
to his country, and of terror to her 
foes; till, by annihilating the power 
of the invaders by the splendid re- 
duction of Yorktown, he put a glo- 
rious period to the war; and the 
admiring world pronounced his char- 
acter as a general consummate! 
“Having finished his military 
career, and entered on the tranquil 
scenes of retirement, for which he 
had a peculiar fondness, it seemed 
generally to be thought that his pub- 
lie life was finished. As yet, how- 
ever, he executed but in part Heav- 
en’s high commission 


Few, perhaps, 
had hitherto perceived in him that 
universality of mind, which had en 
abled him successively to adorn every 
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station he had filled. Modest and 
unassuming in his deportment, he 
never indulged in a pompous display 
of talents unimportant to the duties 
before him; but unfolding them as e 
igencies required, he was always 
equal to the occasion. When the de- 
served partiality of the electors in 
his native state delegated him to the 
General Convention, and the respect 
of that body placed him in their 
ehair, he there discovered the qual- 
ities of a great legislator, and emi- 
nently contributed to the production 
of that instrument, which is justly 
considered a model of political wis- 
dom, and which, we trust, will long 
secure that liberty which his valour 
had achieved. 


“As a statesman he was yet un- 
tried. But gratitude for his services, 
respect for his character, and confi- 
dence in his integrity, impelled his 
fellow-citizens, with one consent, to 
clevate him to the dignity of Presi- 
dent. As if this had been his pecu- 
liar province, he here shone with un- 
rivalled lustre, His administration 
was a satire on those who are born 
to rule. Making the general good 
the sole object of his pursuit, and 
carefully distinguishing the attention 
which was due from him as an indi- 
vidual to the claims of relation and 
friendship, from the duties he owed 
to the public, he never yielded to the 
influence of private partiality, nor 
stooped to the low policy of aggran- 
dizing his family by the gifts of of- 
fice. He bestowed employments on 
those only who added to integrity the 
qualities necessary to discharge them. 
Patient in investigation, and cau- 
tious in research, he formed his reso- 
lutions with deliberation, and exe- 
cuted them with decision. Conscious 
of the purity of his motives, and sat- 
isfied with the propriety of deter- 
minations; duly estimating also the 
sacred duty of maintaining the con- 
stitutional rights of his office, he was 
not to be soothed into dishonorable 
compliance by the blandishments of 
flattery, nor diverted from his pur- 
poses by the terror of numbers, or 
the imposing weight of public char- 
acter. When a revolution, unprece- 
dented in its kind, had involved the 

furopean world in confusion, and 
the flame of war was spreading into 
other quarters of the globe, neither 
the insidious attempts of the emis- 
saries of France, nor the treacherous 


arts of her American adherents, 
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could induce him to hazard our quiet. 
Though himself a soldier, and equal 
to the emergencies of war, he per- 
ceived not only that the true inter- 
ests of his country, but justice and 
humanity enjoined a continuance of 
peace. He therefore wisely adjusted 
the misunderstanding which threat- 
ened our tranquility, and resolved on 
a strict neutrality. Our own expe- 
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acclamations, or are they silent? If 
there are those upon earth who re- 
nounce all pretensions to morality, 
who disclaim the obligations of grat- 
itude, who dare even refuse to ascribe 
glory to God, (and we have too much 
evidence of the melancholy fact) can 
a mortal expect justice from them? 
But how transcendent must be that 
greatness which either extorts ap- 
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rience, and the events which have 
since transpired in other countries, 
have fully justified the measure. Yet, 
strange to tell, a disappointed fac- 
tion despairing of success in an im- 
peachment of his discernment or un- 
derstanding, has dared here to ar- 
raign the purity of his motives. Cir- 
cumstances seem to have placed him 
beyond the reach of suspicion. His 
wealth was more than sufficient for 
all the purposes of splendid enjoy- 
ment; he had no posterity to inherit 
hereditary honors; and he was surely 
too wise not to know that a crown 
would tarnish his glory; that his own 
reputation was inseparably connect- 
ed with the prosperity of his coun- 
try: that his fame would mount no 
higher than her eagle would soar. 
What more than he possessed could 
ambition pant for? What further had 
the world to bestow, Where, then, 
are these accusers, these self-ima 
ined models of perfection, who can 
show us where Washington was 
wrong, where they would have con- 
ducted with more wisdom and integ- 
rity? Do they too join the general 


plause from its enemies, or awes them 
into silence! 

“About to relinquish the toils of 
his arduous station, and retire once 
more to that domestic repose which 
he had left with reluctance, and which 
his declining years now seemed to re- 
quire, he could not close his public 
life without an act peculiarly appro- 
priate to his character, and which 
fully demonstrates that ardent at- 
tachment to his country which gov- 
cerned all his conduct. His farewell 
advice discloses an intimate knowl 
edge of the internal concerns, for- 
eign relations, present and future in- 
terest of the United States, sufficient 
of itself to have entitled its author 
to fame. But when it is considered 
as the result of an intelligence ade- 
quate to the subject, as the fruit of 
personal experience matured by pro- 
found meditation, and in which no 
motive could haye operated but the 
welfare and glory of the nation, we 
may safely pronounce it an oracle 
of political truth; a eal 
which, while carefully preserved. wi 
perpetuate our union and independ- 
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ence; an amulet, which, if constantly 
improved, will render the body pol- 
itic invulnerable, we might almost say 
immortal, 

“In Washington occurred a union 
to be found, of greatness and good- 
ness. Courage, wisdom, and magna- 
nimity, those eminent qualities, which 
embrace the whole community in 
their operation, were not those only 
which distinguished his character. He 
was equally remarkable for the less 
splendid, though not less amiable 
virtues, which more immediately re- 
spected himself, his family, and 
friends. However the abundance of 
his means, or his long and familiar 
intercourse with the world might 
have exposed him to temptation, he 
preserved his morals not only pure, 
but even unsullied by the breath of 
suspicion. However the applause of 
mankind, and the wealth and honors 
which Fortune, no longer blind, be- 
stowed on him with a liberal hand, 
might have attached him to the 
world, he never forgot that he was 
mortal and destined to another state 
of existence. In his religion was a 
steady principle of action. It not 
only taught him fortitude in danger, 
and patience under misfortunes, but 
instructed him in yet harder lesson 
of moderation, of even humility in 
the full swell of prosperity. How 
often does history inform us of com- 
manders, transported with the tide 
of success, and grown giddy in its 
eddies, forgetting their dependence, 
and arrogating even divine honors! 
As a counterpart to this, our annals 
may record the concluding passage 
of the general orders, published on 
the surrender of Yorktown. ‘Divine 
service shall be performed ‘tomorow, 
in the different brigades and divi- 
sions... The Commander - in - Chief 
‘recommends, that all the troops that 
are not upon duty,’ do assist at it 
with a serious deportment, and that 
sensibility of heart which the ‘recol- 
lection of the surprising and partic- 
ular ‘interposition of Province in our 
favour, claims.’ 

“That Washington was affection- 
ate and endearing in his conjugal re- 
lation, the anguish of his widowed 
wife sufficiently evinces; and no lan- 
guage can do so much Justice to her 
sensibility, as her own affecting an- 
swer to the condolence of Congress, 
and her more recent return of thanks 
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for those expressions of sympathy, 
which you, my respected brethren, 
thought it your duty to communicate 
to her. ‘bnat he was compassionate 
and humane, is honorably told by the 
tears of his disconsolate domestics. 
That he was benevolent, his emanici- 
pated slaves will long remember, and 
even their posterity acknowledge with 
gratitude. How amiable, how confi- 
dent is the character of this illus- 
trious man! Himself the champion 
of political freedom, he disdained to 
hold his fellow-creatures in abject 
domestic servitude. An advocate for 
mild and equal laws, he disclaimed the 
right of unlimited control over the 
actions of others. Not satisfied with 
barely restoring to them that free- 
dom, of which, in common with their 
countrymen, a cruel policy had de- 
prived them, but yielding to the 
claims of justice, though unaided by 
law, he gave them in a freehold the 
hire that had not been stipulated, 
and blest them at once with compe- 
tency and independence. Highly 
honorable would it be to our fellow- 
citizens in the South, if this magnan- 
imous example should have its proper 
effect; if, in their treatment of the 
wretches subjected to their power, 
they would emulate the benevolence 
of Washington; if, obedient like him 
to the voice of humanity, justice and 
religion, they would abandon the sav- 
age claim of holding human beings 
in slavery, and repeal every statute 
in their code which countenances a 
principle so derogatory to the laws 
of freemen. 

“Having already contemplated 
such a variety of distinguished fea- 
tures in this great and amiable char- 
acter, does it still admit of addition? 
Ts there room in the portrait for an- 
other trace of faithful pencil, that 
will increase its beauty? Yes, my 
brethren, to us another and no less 
interesting view remains. Animated 
with a generous philanthropy, our 
deceased brother early sought admis- 
sion into our ancient and honorable 
fraternity, at once to enable him to 
cherish with advantage this heavenly 
principle, and enlarge the sphere of 
its operation. He cultivated our art 
with sedulous attention, and never 
lost an opportunity of advancing the 
interest or promoting the honor of 
the Craft —- while Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Revolutionary 
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army, he countenanced the establish- 
ment and encouraged the labors of a 
travelling lodge among the military. 
He wisely considered it as a school 
of urbanity, wei caiculated to dis- 
seminate those mild virtues of the 
heart, so ornamental to the human 
character, and so peculiarly useful to 
correct the ferocity of soldiers, and 
alleviate the miseries of war. The 
cares of his high office engrossed too 
much of his time to admit of his 
engaging in the duties of the chair; 
yet he found frequent opportunities 
to visit the lodge, and thought it no 
derogation from his dignity there to 
stand on a level with the brethren. 
True to our principles on all occa- 
sions, an incident once occurred 
which enabled him to display their 
influence to his foes. A body of 
American troops, in some successful 
recounter with the enemy, possessed 
themselves, among other booty, of 
the jewels and furniture of a British 
travelling lodge of Masons. This 
property was directed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to be returned un- 
der a flag of truce to its former pro- 
prietors, accompanied with a mes- 
sage, purporting that the Americans 
did not make war upon institutions 
of benevolence. 

“Of his attachment to our order 
in general, you, my respected breth- 
ren of the Most Worshipful Grand 
Lodge of this Commonwealth, have 
had personal knowledge. His an- 
swers to your repeated addresses, 
breathe throughout the spirit of 
brotherly love; and his afectionate 
return of thanks for the Book of 
Constitutions, which you presented 
him, and for the honor, as he was 
pleased to consider it, which you 
did him in the dedication, must be 
evidence highly satisfactory of the 
respectful estimation in which he held 
you. The information received from 
our brethren, who had the happiness 
to be members of the lodge over which 
he presided many years, and of which 
he died the master, furnished abun- 
dant proof of his persevering zeal 
for the prosperity of the institution. 
Constant and punctual in his attend- 
ance, scrupulous in his observance 
of the regulations of the lodge, and 
solicitous at all times to communi- 
cate light and instruction, he dis- 
charged the duties of the chair with 
uncommon dignity and_ intelligence 
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in al] the mysteries of our art. Noth- 
ing can more highly conduce to the 
prosperity and honor of. Masonry, 
than a successful imitation of this 
bright example. It cannot fail of 
its effect upon our brethren in its 
immediate neighborhood in the south; 
they will beautify their column. And 
shall we be outdone in zeal? Placed 
geographically in the east, in a quar- 
ter of the Union from which the na- 
tion has been accustomed to learn 
wisdom, it should be our peculiar 
care to diffuse light through the 
temple of Masonry. As it is known 
that we shared largely in the esteem 
and affection of our deceased broth- 
er, it is easy to perceive that our 
good conduct will itself be an enco- 
mium on his memory. We sce before 
us, among the sad emblems of mor- 
tality, not only the sword which in 
this neighborhood he drew in defense 
of his country, but also the very at- 
tire which he has often worn as a 
Mason. How devoutly it is to be 
wished, that these striking memo- 
rials may stimulate us to a noble 
emulation; that, like the mantle of 
Elijah, they may inspire us with an 
unalterable attachment to virtue and 
benevolence! This day witnesses to 
the world in what veneration we hold 
the memory of departed greatness. 
Let not the solemnity be without its 
appropriate effect upon ourselves. 
While with funeral pomp and Ma- 
sonic honors, we celebrate the obse- 
quies of our deceased brother, while 
we bend with anguish over the urn 
which contains a part of what was 
mortal in him, let us like him remem- 
ber, that we are animated with a 
heavenly flame, which the chill damps 
of death cannot extinguish; like him 
resolve to square our actions by the 
rules of rectitude, persevere in the 
line of our duty, and restrain our 
Passions within the compass of pro- 
pricty, knowing that the all-secing 
eye of our Supreme Grand Master 
above continually observes us. That 
when we shall have performed the 
task assigned us here, we may like 
him be called from our work to the 
refreshments which alone can satisfy 
our immortal desires. That when we 
put off this earthly clothing, we may 
be arrayed with the garments of 
glory, put on the jewels of light, and 
shine forever in the sublime arch 
above.” 
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2400 Years of Masonry 


By Wor. Bro. pu Torr 
(STELLENBOSCH ) 


When I was asked to give an ad- 
dress before this Society I had in- 
tended to trace Masonry from 300 
A.D. to 1400 A.D., but in order to 
present the subject in as compre- 
hensive a manner as possible it be- 
came necessary to go back to 714 
B.C., and from there trace the de- 
scent of the Craft up to the forma- 
tion of the Mother Grand Lodge of 
the world, in London in 1717 A.D. 
This period covers about 2400 years 
of Masonry. 

I have made free use of the writ- 
ings of such authors as Mackay, 
Charles Cummings, Ravenscroft, 
Paton, Ward, Leder Scott and oth- 
ers, some of whom are not Masonic 
writers, and even now the chain is 
not complete, not because the con- 
tinuity cannot be established, but be- 
cause it is extremely difficult and 
often impossible to get hold of those 
books which would assist in forging 
some of those links which are still 
missing. 

My views on the origin of our 
Craft have changed several times in 
the seven and one half years during 
which I have been connected with the 
Craft. 

At first I was very much impressed 
by the legend of the Solomonic ori- 
gin of the Craft. I began to read 
Gould’s “History of Freemasonry.” 
Gould, Findel and other Masonic 
writers demand written proof of 
everything Masonic previous to 
1717 A.D. before they will accept it. 
I also began to follow this critical 
line of thought. Then I read Ward’s 
“Freemasonry and the Ancient 
Gods” and have since believed in a 
very ancient origin of our modern 
Freemasonry. The Craft of today 
is not what it was in 700 B.C., but I 
believe that speculative Masonry was 
being practised at that time in some 
form or other. 

The earliest trace of symbolic Ma- 
sonry in Europe is to be found in the 
Roman Colleges of Artificers, insti- 
tuted by Numa, second King of 
Rome, soon after he ascended the 
throne in 714 B.C. 

We shall therefore investigate, as 
far as authentic history will allow, 


the real character of these Roman 
colleges. 

It is generally admitted that 
Numa gaye to the Roman colleges 
that form which they subsequently 
maintained, but it is possible that 
such societies of artificers had ex- 
isted before this time. 

When Numa became King of 
Rome, he found the population 
divided into Romans, Sabines and in- 
habitants from neighbouring towns 
who had settled in Rome. They were 
divided in sentiment, feeling and re- 
ligion, and there was a general ten- 
dency toward strife and disunion. 
Numa determined to establish a per- 
fect identity of national feeling. He 
established a common religion and 
divided the populace into tribes, each 
tribe consisting of a mixture of 
Romans, Sabines, etc. 

He further divided the artisans 
into guilds which were called col- 
legia or colleges, the artisans of the 


same profession or trade being 
placed in the same college. Each 


college had its own laws and regula- 
tions, both secular and _ religious. 
Nine such colleges were originally 
established, but as time went on they 
greatly increased in number. 

A college consisted of three or 
more, never less than three. “Three 
make a college” was a maxim of Ro- 
man civil law. “Three make a lodge,” 
in our Masonic system. 

A college was presided over by a 
magister, or master. U nder ve 
magister were the decuriones, who 
are analogous to the wardens of a 
lodge, as they presided over sections 
of the college, transmitting the or- 
ders of the magister to the workmen. 
The other officers of a college were 
a scriba or secretary, a thesaurensis 
or treasurer, a tabularius or keeper 
of the archives, and a sacerdos or 
priest. ; 

The colleges combined a peculiar 
religious worship with their labours. 
and thus needed the offices of a 
priest. They held secret meetings 
where they initiated their appren” 
tices. They possessed secret signs of 
Robert Davies tells us 


recognition. Re 


that the colleges admitted non-op 
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ative persons of rank and education 
into their order. Contributions were 
made into a common chest for the 
relief of indigent and needy members. 
The colleges had become a very pow- 
erful factor in the state by the sec- 
ond century before Christ. They 
made their own laws and regulations. 

About 80 B.C., the senate, fearing 
the power of the colleges, made an 
attempt to abolish them. 20 years 
later they were, however, revived, 
their number added to, and they con- 
tinued to flourish till after the fall 
of the Empire. 

Mackay says that the division of 
the classes of workmen in the colleges 
are analagous to the division in the 
Masonic system. They had _ their 
“seniores” or chief men of the trades, 
their journeymen or craftsmen, and 
their apprentices. They did not call 
each other “brother” for this term 
was first adopted by the guilds of the 
Middle Ages, and is the off-spring of 
a christian sentiment. 

The history of the colleges shows 
that an ecclesiastical character was 
bestowed on them at the very time 
of their organization by Numa. 
Their workshops were mostly erected 
near a temple. The God, to whom 
such a temple was dedicated, was 
usually adopted by the college as its 
patron, and when, in the 4th century 
after Christ, Christianity ousted 
paganism, one of the christian saints 
was adopted as patron. The Free- 
masons have, in the same way, 
adopted St. John as their patron 


saint. 

The lawfully constituted colleges 
were called “collegia licita,” while 
unlawful colleges were called ‘“col- 
legia illicita.””. We recognize in that 


our own “lawfully — constituted 
lodges,” and unlawful or clandestine 
lodges. 


When admitted into a college, the 
candidate was said to be “cooptatus 
in collegium,” which is translated 
into English by the term “initiated 
into a college.” The initiates were 
called “cooptati.” 

When the Roman Legions went 
forth to conquer the then known 
they had in their midst col- 
leges of artificers, who constructed 
bridges and fortifications during the 
campaigns: Directly a country was 
ected to the power of Rome, the 
soldiers began colonizing 


world, 


subj 
legionary ‘ 
it. and the colleges would build roads 
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and houses, and so replace barbarism 
by Roman civilization and art, as 
well as by Roman religious views. 

Those legions which had served in 
Asia Minor had come into the closest 
touch with the Persian religion, 
Mithraism. The colleges, attached 
to these legions, especially those 
which had served under Vespasian 
and later under his son Titus, had 
become devotees to Mithras. 

Vespasian, when he became em- 
peror, transferred the 15th legion, 
called Appollinaris, from its long 
service in the Kast to Carnuatum, on 
the Danube, about 71 A.D. Its ranks, 
recruited very largely no doubt from 
Cappadocia, harbored the Mithraic 
mysteries and brought them to Eu- 
rope. The cult infected those le- 
gions which succeeded the Appolli- 
naris at Carnuatum. A prefect of 
this legion was transferred to the 
8rd, or Augusta, which he then in- 
fected with the cult. 

Buda, a prominent Mithraic cen- 
ter, was the headquarters of the 2nd 
legion which Vespasian had formed 
from the fleet at Ravenna, and con- 
tained a large percentage of Asiatics 
who were followers of Mithras. There 
were at least five shrines of Mithras 
at Buda. The 5th legion (the Mace- 
donia) and the 11th, or Claudia, 
which had both served under Titus 
in Asia Minor, returned home with 
the leaven of Mithraism in_ their 
midst. 

But it is quite possible that the 
Romans had become acquainted with 
the Mithraic mysteries by 67 B.C., 
when Pompey reduced the Cicilian 
pirates who are said to have taught 
Mithraism to the Romans. 

By these channels the Mithraic 
cult was spread all over Europe and 
even into Africa. The colleges at 
Rome were leavened with Mithraism. 
We cannot go into a full explanation 
of the cult in this paper, but we must 
briefly discuss its message for the 
symbolic d.... of the candidate is a 
very probable origin of the Hiramic 
legend. 

Mithras, the God of Truth, came 
forth out of the primeval rock with 
a knife in one hand and a torch in 
the other, for he was also primarily 
the God of Light. Mithras was un- 
able to bring forth the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, so he stole the 
primeval bull and slew it. The blood 
of the bull fertilized the earth, which, 
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becoming fruitful, then brought forth 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

The initiate into the Mithraic 
cult first underwent a system of pur- 
ification, after which he took an oath 
of fidelity and allegiance, and became 
a soldier of Mithras. He was ex- 
pected continually to combat the 
powers of darkness. Very little is 
known about the two following de- 
grees, those of Perses and Cryfios, 
except that the purification was by 
honey. In the highest grade, that 
of the Lion, a high degree of spirit- 
uality was reached, but the initiate 
was subjected to very severe trials 
to render the body passionless and 
to strengthen it against temptation. 
During the last and greatest trial 
the candidate undergoes a mystical 
and symbolical d..... Mithras had 
produced the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms by slaying the bull, and 
the candidate was understood to pro- 
duce life eternal by a symbolic death. 

Now Krause says that the colleges 
of artificers made a symbolic use of 
the implements of their art and pro- 
fession. Mackay thinks that this 
statement cannot be reasonably 
doubted, for as the Roman colleges 
partook of a religious system, and 
all the religion of paganism was emi- 
nently and almost entirely symbolic, 
it follows that any association, based 
upon religious sentiment, must have 
cultivated the principle of symbol- 
ism. I therefore dare to suggest that 
when the colleges adopted Mithraism 
the symbolic d.... of the candidate 
became incorporated into their mys- 
teries. 

Pompeii was destroyed in the first 
century after Christ, and in a temple 
amongst its ruins was discovered a 
marble slab with a sk...., level, plumb 
rule, and also other Masonic em- 
blems. In a house nearby is a fresco 
showing one of the figures in the 
characteristic position of making the 
H.S. of a F.C. These buildings were 
erected when the Roman colleges were 
flourishing. 

The Cathedral of Ravello” was 
built in the 18th Century A.D., and 
is the work of the Comacine masters. 
On the pulpit of this church are 
mosaics which depict Jonah coming 
up alive out of the mouth of the 
whale, and he is making the same 
sign, which signifies “preservation.” 
The God Vishnu, of the ancient 
Brahmins, is constantly depicted in 
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this position. Thus, the Roman col- 
leges of the first century and the 
Comacine masters of the 13th cen- 
tury, all knew this sign and attrib- 
uted the same signification to it. 

When Christianity finally super- 
seded paganism it is but natural that 
the colleges would have substituted 
for their pagan ceremonies others 
which were more in keeping with their 
new faith. This change probably 
came about gradually, from the time 
of Constantine, and was generally 
adopted when Theodosius publicly 
prohibited the practice of Mithraic 
and other pagan rites about 390 
A.D. 

What was more natural for the 
colleges than to turn to the Biblical 
account of the building of Solomon’s 
Temple, and round this event to 
build up their mysteries? Who was 
a more suitable character for the 
great mystery of the degree of “The 
Lion” than Hiram, the Tyrian 
craftsman? Man has for at least 
5,000 years believed in the unity of 
God and the immortality of the soul, 
whatever the legend by which it was 
commemorated. 

When Rome had passed the zenith 
of her power and her decline began 
to set in, her enemies saw their 
chance, for they had for a long time 
looked on Italy with avaricious eyes. 
The fall of the Roman Empire really 
began when Constantine removed his 
seat to Constantinople in 327 A.D. 
Rome was left in a poor state of de- 
fenee, and for the next 500 years 
hordes of barbarians flung them- 
selves against the Roman frontiers, 
penetrating ever deeper and deeper 
into the country. Rome sank lower 
and lower, although it must be ad- 
mitted that this was due as much 
© internal decay as from the con- 
tinual attacks of her enemies, the 
Goths, Franks and Lombards from 
he North and the Saracens from 
he South. 

The period extending from 476 
A.D., when the last of the nomina 
Caesars ceased to reign in Rome, to 
he 14th century has been called the 
dark ages, when all learning and ar 
is supposed to have been dead. Bu 
his is an erroneous idea. Art was 
still alive but it was, of course, no 
of the same high standard as that 
which flourished during the Renais- 
sance, 

Leder Scott says of this time that 
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it is supposed to be a period when 
art was utterly dead and buried, its 
corpse in Byzantine dress lying em- 
balmed in its tomb at Ravenna. But 
all death is nothing but the germ of 
new life. Art was not a corpse; it 
was only a seed laid in Italian soil to 
germinate, and it bore several plants 
before the great reflowering period 
of the Renaissance. 

When the barbarians were invad- 
ing and sacking Italy, the inhabi- 
tants fled to places of safety. <A 
large number retired to the island in 
Lake Como, which they fortified so 
well that it withstood a siege for 
many years, and only then surren- 
dered through treachery. Many of 
these Comacines were artificers who 
had ,belonged to the Roman colleges, 
some of which had survived the fall 
of the Empire. 

In 493 A.D. Theodoric established 
the Ostrogothic Kingdom in Italy 
with his capital at Ravenna. Theo- 
doric had been educated at Constan- 
tinople and his rule was rather like 
a temporary revival of the Roman 
system. He immediately began to 
build monuments to decorate his cap- 
ital. Charles Cummings tells us that 
he appointed an architect to have 
charge of all public works and ad- 
dressed the following letter to him: 

“These excellent buildings are my 
delight. They are the noble image 
of the power of the Empire, and bear 
witness of its grandeur and glory. 
The palace of the sovereign is shown 
to ambassadors as a monument 
worthy of their admiration, and 
seems to declare to them his great- 
ness. It is then a great pleasure for 
an enlightened prince to inhabit a 
palace where all the perfections of 
art are united, and to find there re- 
laxation from the burden of public 
affairs. ... 


“T give you notice that your in- 
telligence and talents have deter- 
mined me to confide to your hands 
he care of my palace. It is my wish 
that you preserve in its original 
splendor all which is ancient, and 
hat whatever you add to it may be 
conformable to it in style, It is not 
a work of small importance which I 
lace in your hands, since it will be 
your duty to fulfil, by your art, the 
ively desire which I feel to illustrate 
my reign by many new edifices, so 
hat whether the matter in hand be 


the rebuilding of a city, the con 
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struction of new castles, or the build- 
ing of a pretorium, it will be for you 
to translate my projects into accom- 
plished realities. And this is a ser- 
vice highly honorable and worthy of 
any man’s ambition: to leave to fu- 
ture ages the monuments which shall 
be the admiration of new generations 
of men. It will be your duty to di- 
rect the mason, the sculptor, the 
painter, the worker in stone, in 
bronze, in plaster, in mosaic. What 
they know not, you will teach them. 
The difficulties which they find in 
their work, you will solve for them. 
But behold what various knowledge 
you must possess, thus to instruct 
artificers of so many sorts. But if 
you can direct their work to a good 
and satisfactory end, their success 
will be your eulogy, and will form the 
most abundant and flattering reward 
you could desire.” 

From this letter we see that an 
architect of those days was required 
to know everything about the craft 
of building. This broad education in 
the building art prevailed till 1335, 
when first the painters and then 
other artificers seceded and formed, 
separate guilds. 

The Lombards settled in Northern 
Italy in 568 A.D., and immediately 
began to develop along business lines. 
They were not builders and artists. 

The buildings which they erected 
were without a doubt built by the 
Roman artificers. The only arti- 
ficers, who could have remained to- 
gether by this time, were those of 
Como who were called Magistri Com- 
acini. By 643 A.D. the Comacine 
Masters must have developed into a 
highly important guild to have re- 
quired legislation for its government. 

An edict of the Lombard King. 
Rotharis, in that year contains two 
clauses referring to this guild. I 
will quote one clause, article No. 
143: “Of the Magister Comacinus. 
If the Comacine Master with his col- 
leagues shall have contracted to reo 
store or build a house of any perso? 
whatsoever, the contract for pay 
t chances that 
he fall of the 
] or stone 


ment being made, and i 
someone shall die by t 
said house, or any materia 
from it, the owner of the said house 
shall not be cited by the Magister 
Comacinus or his brethren to com 
pensate them for homicide or Injury: 
because, having for their own gan 
contracted for the payment of the 
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building, they shall sustain the risk 
and injuries thereof.” 

Charles Cummings says: “The 
code of Luitprand, eighty years 
later, contains further provisions 
regulating the practice of Comacini, 
which had now become much more 
numerous and important. Fixed 
rates of payment were established 
for their services, varying according 
to the kind of building on which they 
were engaged, definite prices being 
allowed for walls of various thick- 
nesses, for arches and vaults, for 
chimneys, plastering and joiners 
work,” 

Scott maintains that “these laws 
prove that in the 7th century the 
Magistri Comacini were a compact 
and powerful guild, capable of as- 
serting their rights, and that the 
guild was properly organized, hav- 
ing degrees of different ranks, and 
the higher orders were entitled Mag- 
istri and could design or undertake 
a work, i. e., act as architects, and 
that the Colligantes or colleagues 
worked under or with them. In fact, 
a powerful organization altogether 
—so powerful and so solid that it 
spoke of a very ancient foundation.” 

The inhabitants of Como had been 
granted free Lombard citizenship in 
recognition of their bravery in the 
defence of their island fortress. The 
Magistri Comacini had thus started 
out with a distinct advantage over 
the other inhabitants of the country. 


As time went on sovereigns and 
municipalities made further laws to 
assist and protect these artificers, 
who were spreading over Italy and 
even went north into Germany and 
Gaul. 

The Comacine Masters were grad- 
ually gaining a monopoly of all pub- 
lie works and became an exclusive 
guild. They communicated their 
trade secrets and ceremonies only to 
their apprentices. , 

Mutatori, in his “Historia 
d'Italia,” tells us that the Coma- 
cines, during the Lombard occupa- 
tion, were so superior as masons and 
bricklayers, that the appellation of 
Magistri Comacini became generic to 
all those of that profession. 

Professor Merzaria says that we 
may safely say that of all the works 

of art between 800 and 1000 A.D., 
the greater and better part are all 
due to that brotherhood 


al ways 
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faithful and often secret—of the 
Magistri Comacini. 

During the 6th and 7th centuries, 
Italy was not very productive in the 
building arts, but that is but natural 
when we remember the wars which 

- had swept over the country. But 
more than that was the series of cal- 
amities which swept over Italy dur- 
ing that time. 

The war in the middle of the 6th 
century, between the imperial forces 
and the Goths, had laid bare all 
Southern Italy. 

In 566 A.D. the country was 
swept by a terrible pestilence which 
depopulated whole towns, and left 
no workmen on the land to reap the 
crops. In the year after the Lom- 
bard invasion there was a very -dis- 
astrous famine in the country, fol- 
lowed some years later by floods 
which devastated Northern Italy. 
Then followed a drought and a lit- 
tle later a return of the pestilence. 
Charles Cummings says: “It is not 
surprising that under so heavy a 
load of misfortune the arts should 
for a time be forgotten.” 

But even during this time the art 
of building did not die altogether, as 
the churches of the 6th and 7th cen- 
turies testify. 

By the 9th century the Magistri 
Comacine had spread over all Eur- 
ope. The craft guilds in France 
and Germany had come into exist- 
ence, and there is no doubt that these 
Italian artificers were instrumental 
in their formation. The craft guilds 
in England and Scotland also came 
into existence at about this time, and 
from there onward the regular suc- 
cession of the guilds of artificers is 
easily established. 

We find in the York Constitutions 
the legend of the assembly of Masons 
at York during the time of King 
Mthelstan in 926 A.D. Even if this 
story is legendary, yet it appears in 
several of the old constitutions and 
must have some ancient origin. 

The Steinmetzen of Germany 
erected Magdeburg Cathedral in 
875 A.D. 

The Companionages of France 
were in existence towards the end of 
the 9th century. 

By the middle of the 11th century 
all the architecture in Europe was 
in the hands of these masons. They 
travelled from place to place where 
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new buildings were being erected in 
search of employment. 

Sir Christopher Wren writes of 
them: “Their government was regu- 
lar and where they fixed near the 
building in hand, they made a camp 
of huts. A surveyor governed in 
chief; every tenth man was called a 
warden and overlooked each nine.” 

The Stonemasons of Germany had 
come into existence at an early date 
as testifies their works. They erected 
Magdeburg Cathedral about 875 
A.D. Strassburg Cathedral was 
built in the latter part of the 12th 
century. 

During the 13th century the po- 
tentates of Europe granted the 
Steinmetzen powers of jurisdiction 
to enable them to preserve rigid or- 
der in building matters, and in bring- 
ing master builders and stonemasons 
together at any required point. 

Pope Nicolas iii. granted them 
letters of indulgence in 1278, which 
were renewed by his successors. In 
1452 a convention of Stonemasons 
gathered at Strassburg to draw up 
regulations and a constitution. These 
were approved at another conven- 
tion at Ratisbon, in 1459, under the 
name of “Statutes and Regulations 
of the Fraternity of Stonemasons of 
Strassburg.” These statutes are 
among the oldest Masonic records 
we posses. 

A general asembly was held at 
Ratisbon in 1464, and in Spire in 
1469. Due to a lack of employment, 
the fraternity declined for a time, 
but in 1498 there was a revival, 
when the Emperor Maximilian the 
First confirmed and recognized the 
statutes of Strassburg. 

There are two other important 
documents of the Steinmetzen—the 
Torgan Ordinances of 1462 and the 
Brotherbook of 1563, 

In 1563 a general assembly of 
Swiss and German masons was held 
at Basle, in Switzerland, where the 
constitutions were amended. The 
supreme body at Strassburg was 
recognized as the highest authority 
for the regulation of all matters per- 
taining to the craft of Steinmetzen. 
This state of affairs continued up to 
1707 when the Imperial Dict at Rat- 
isbon withdrew the lodges of Ger- 
many from the authority of the 
Grand Lodge of Strassburg, as that 
city had passed into the hands of the 
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French. After this the subordinate 
lodges declined. The Steinmetzen 
did not merge into purely speculative 
lodges as happened in England, but 
we have proved the existence of op- 
erative lodges in Germany up to the 
time of the formation of the Grand 
Lodge of England. 


Herr Ostereich Steinmetzen— 
Freemasons. 

The Steinmetzen admitted lay 
members to their meetings. This 
fact would suggest that they must 
have practised speculative masonry 
to a certain extent, else of what use 
could membership of an operative 
lodge be to laymen? 

The view which was held formerly, 
that the monks and priests were the 
sole architects of medieaval build- 
ings, is incorrect, for we know that 
there were many educated and schol- 
arly architects in Europe, outside 
the church, from the 6th to the 15th 
century. The names of most of 
these architects in Italy have been 
preserved. 

In France the existence of trade 
guilds from the earliest times is eas- 
ily established. The guild of lock- 
smiths, according to Monteil, is men- 
tioned as early as 506 A.D. In 609 
A.D. Dagobert established a fair in 
Paris for the merchants, foreigners 
as well as natives. It took place 
yearly on the 9th October and lasted 
four weeks. 

The bakers are mentioned in 630 
A.D. 

An edict of 864 A.D. mentions the 
goldsmiths’ guild. 

In 700 A.D, pure Roman Law was 
still used in France, and the title of 
Patrician was used in Burgundy till 
752 A.D. 

The Romans colonized Gaul, and 
there can be no doubt that the Com- 
panionages of the 10th century were 
the lineal descendants of the Roman 
colleges and municipalities. Mon- 
teil says: “Roman civil architecture, 
art, industry—in one word—the 
whole Roman tradition was perpetu- 
ated in France till the 10th century. 
Even the German conquerors, whilst 
preserving their own national laws, 
customs and usages, accepted the 
Gallic industry much as they found 
it. 

By the 11th century the French 
trade guilds began to be called “com- 


, é hose 
pagnons” of companionages. These 
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guilds flourished for the next 500 
years in spite of persecutions by the 
state and the church. All French 
craftsmen were expected to attach 
themselves to a companionage. By 
the 13th century the Companionages 
were divided into three classes: The 
Sons of Solomon, The Sons of 
Maitre Jacques and The Sons of 
Pere Soubise. The members of these 
divisions were always in a state of 
strife with each other. The Com- 
panionages practised speculative ma- 
sonry and had a mystery somewhat 
similar to the one we know. They 
had signs of recognition and the 
square and compasses were symbols 
common to all trades. The myster- 
ies were connected with Solomon’s 
Temple though the d.... of Maitre 
Jaques is said to have taken place 
in France, after Jacques had re- 
turned from Jerusalem. 

They administered an oath of sec- 
recy to all initiates and their funeral 
ceremonies somewhat resembled those 
we now observe. The companions 
greeted each other with an embrace 
which seems to correspond with the 
F.P.0.Fellowship but Perdiguier, 
who was a member of the Sons of 
Soubise, is not very explicit on this 
point, which, of course, is quite natu- 
ral on account of his oath of secrecy. 
The Companionages existed till after 
1844. Gould mentions 41 points of 
similarity between the Companion- 
ages and modern Freemasonry. The 
Companionages, like the  Stein- 
metzen, did not merge into specula- 
tive Masonry, nor did they have any 
connection with our craft. These 
guilds and the Grand Orient of 
France existed side by side in France 
for over 100 years. 

Let us now trace Operative Ma- 
sonry in Britain from the 10th cen- 
tury to the formation of the first 
purely speculative Grand Lodge in 
1717. 

Trade guilds in England are with- 
out doubt of very ancient origin, The 
merchant guilds were in existance at 
least as carly as 856. We possess 
no records of the building craft 
guilds of that date, but by the 11th 
century craft guilds, it appears, 
were attached to the trade guilds. 
When we consider that in Scotland 
the Abbeys of Melrose and Kilwin- 
ning. were begun in 1186 and 1140 
respectively, while in’ England the 
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Choir of Canterbury was begun in 
1173 and Lincoln Cathedral about 
1186, we can be certain that the 
craft guilds were in existence by 
1000 A.D., especially when we re- 
member that they were in existence 
before that date in both France and 
Germany. 

We may safely accept it that a 
lodge of masons was attached to 
every church which was constructed 
in Britain from 1100 A.D. to the 
Reformation. 

In 1352 orders were issued for the 
Masons at Yorkminster. Their 
hours of work were regulated. “After 
dinner they shall sleep in the lodge, 
then work until the first bell for ves- 
pers.” The word lodge was already 
in use at that time. 

An entry of 1821 records 2/6 for 
straw to cover the masons’ lodging 
at Carnarvon. 

The City of London Records show 
that in 1337 certain stones were re- 
moved to the Guildhall from the 
lodge in the garden. ; 

In 1395, 15/6 was paid in respect 
of the lodge of masons at Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

Gould quotes six lines from the 
Regius Manuscript which plainly re- 
fers to the concealment of craft mys- 
teries. 

A lodge was erected in the cem| 
tery at Durham in 1432, and a war 
den of the lodge of masons was 
mentioned in 1470. a 

In 1542-3 the Freemasons building 
Coventry Cross were, at their own 
cost, to erect “an house or lodge for 
masons to work in.” 


sof on 
The Masons Company of Lond 
court of Com- 


e- 


was represented on the 
mon Council in 1375. 

In 1356 trade regulations 
sons were made in London b 
Aldermen and Sheriffs. 

We must distinguish between 
Freemasons and Guildmasons. The 
allowed to 


for Ma- 
yy the 


Guildmasons were not 
work outside their own towns, ane 
did not do ecclesiastical work. The 
were allowed to 
alone built 
They often 


Freemasons however, 
go anywhere, and they 
abbeys and churches. : 
called in Guildmasons to assist ists 
in their rough work, but the ae ; 
were not so skilled nor se well edu 
cated as the Freemasons. 
The term Freemason 
with in 1375 in “The History © 


is first met 
f the 
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Company of Masons of the City of 
London.” 

There does not appear to haye 
been a supreme body in England to 
which all the lodges were attached, 
though Bro. J. S. M. Ward main- 
tains that there was an international 
parent body. He argues that all the 
“Ancient Charges” began to appear 
about 1375 because “all lodges were 
drifting away from the parent body 
and they felt that they must collect 
and place on permanent record their 
own traditions and regulations, oth- 
erwise they would be lost, and there 
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would be no one to whom they would 
refer in the event of dispute on any 
point. 

In the manuscripts the term Free- 
mason becomes quite common in the 
16th century, e.g., John Hylmer and 
William Vertue, Freemasons 1507, 
contracted to execute the groined 
vaulting of the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

When the great hall at Hampton 
Court was being built in 1531, Mul- 
ton was Master Mason at 1/- per 
day. 

(To be continued) 


Kosciusko 


A Biographical Sketch 
By Bro, Eart B. Deuzeut. 


Oceupying a commanding position 
in the northeast corner of Lafayette 
Square in Washington, D. C., stands 
the statue of that great Polish pa- 
triot and Mason — Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko. 

There is a certain amount of as- 
sumption regarding Koscuisko’s Ma- 
sonic affiliation. But we are here- 
with presenting some of the evidence 
that has been considered authentic. 
Kosciusko was born February 12, 
1746, at Warsaw. He came from a 
noble Lithuanian family, but in 
rather poor financial circumstances. 
In keeping with the spirit of 
the times, he was given a mil- 
itary education. He attended the 
local cadet school where he so distin- 
guished himself that he was one of 
four cadets selected for a course of 
travel whereby his training could be 
perfected. These travels, entirely at 
state expense, enabled him to study 
French tactics and military systems. 
On his return to Poland he wa given 

a company command. However, his 
too ardent passion for the daughter 
of the Marshal of Lithuania neces- 
sitated his leaving Poland. Return- 
ing to France he found the city astir 
with many of her young men leaving 
for America to aid the colonies. He 
caught the spirit, and, getting let 

ters of introduction from Franklin 
to General Washington, he sailed for 
America in 1776. He sought out 
Washington and immediately asked 
for a position as enginecr in the 
Colonial army. “I come to fight as 
a volunteer for American independ 

> he assured the Commander-in- 
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Chief. “What can you do?” asked 
“Try me,” 
plied Kosciusko. 

When Kosciusko said “Try me,” I 
think Washington did, for he ap- 
pointed him an aide-de-camp. Con- 
gress commissioned him a colonel in 
the engineers. His first engineering 
trial was the drawing for the out- 
posts near Saratoga. When the 
plans we hown to General Gates, 
they were immediately accepted. 
Their worth was proven, for they 
withstood Burgoyne’s siege. Kos- 
ciusko was the chief engineer at West 
Point, and his plan was so thorough 
and workable that Washington made 
him his adjutant. Upon completion 
of his services he received the rank 
of brigadier-general, and the thanks 
of Congress. 


Washington. quietly re- 


He was one of three foreigners — 
Lafayette and Steuben being the oth- 
ers, who was included in the Order 
of the Cincinnati. Both he and La- 
fayette were decorated by that order. 
Kosciusko did for us in an engineer- 
ing way what Steuben did for us as 
a drill master. He returned to Po- 
land at the close of the Revolution- 
ary War. From this time on it is a 
long story crowded full of action. 
suffering, privation, degradation, de- 
ceptions and finally after after thirty 
years, death. : ; 

The Polish Diet made him major- 
general. A new constitution was 
formed, and the monarchy beeame 
hereditary. When Prussia, Russia 
and Austria attacked Poland in 1792 
in-an attempt to compel Stanislaus 
to restore the old kingdom, Kos- 
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ciusko declared himself at the head 
of the national forces. The Polish 
king treacherously betrayed Kosci- 
usko, and to avoid complications 
with the Russians, he fled to Italy. 
Because of the ruthlessness with 
which the invading armies treated 
Poland, Kosciusko was recalled, en- 
thusiastically welcomed, and pro- 
claimed generalissimo and dictator. 
No greater example of implicit and 
universal trust was ever manifested 
than that of Poland for Kosciusko 
at this time. His orders were: “Cast 
off your disgraceful fetters. Conquer 
or perish in the defense.” The com- 
mand was immediately heeded, for 
three hundred peasants armed with 
old scythes joined the ranks. An 
army of six thousand fled before 
them after a hard battle, with an 
enemy loss of one thousand men. This 
greatly encouraged the national 
forces, who now advanced against the 
Russians, but were again betrayed by 
Frederick William of Prussia, who 
met Kosciusko with forty thousand 
troops. Kosciusko with thirteen 
thousand withstood the attack for 
a time, but finally withdrew after in- 
flicting a serious loss of twenty thou- 
sand upon the Prussians. , 

Kosciusko now turned to the Rus- 
sians, but he received a serious wound 
and his army was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. In the final partition of Po- 
land (1795) between Prussia, Rus- 
sia and Austria, occasioned by the 
failure of Kosciusko to longer with- 
stand the onslaughts, Poland ex- 
pressed the passionate regret: “Free- 
dom shrieked as Kosciusko fell? The 
poet thus portrays the picture: 


Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of 
time, 

Sarmatia fell unwept, without a 
crime; 

Found not a generous friend, a pity- 
ing foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in 
her woe! 

Dropyd from her nerveless grasp 
the shatter’d spear, 

Closed her bright eye, and curb'd her 
high career; 

Hope for a season bade the world 
farewell, 

And freedom shriek’d as Kosciusko 
fell. 

Army gossip has it that Kosciusko 
exclaimed as he fell, “Finis Polo 
niae,” Kosciusko later denied any 
such remark, but it was almost the 
truth. 


As he was staggering on the 


——— 
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field a Cossack was preparing for a 
fatal blow when the Russian General 
stayed his hand. It seems that on a 
previous occasion during the impris- 
onment of the Russian General, the 
wife of Kosciusko had shown unusual 
fairness and generosity. Kosciusko 
was imprisoned in St. Petersburg for 
two years. On one occasion Cather- 
ine II, flattering him on his military 
ability, offered to return his own 
sword. He replied, “I have no need 
of a sword. I have no country to 
defend.” 

When Paul restored Kosciusko to 
freedom he refused a pension, as he 
felt he had merely paid a just obli- 
gation to his country. Kosciusko 
again visited the United States in 
1798. On his return to France he 
bought a country home that he might 
retire. He refused to aid Napoleon, 
but the latter forged the name of 
Kosciusko to an order, asking the 
Poles to rally to the cause of free- 
dom. Kosciusko could not entirely 
refute this falsity until after Na- 
poleon’s defeat, since communication 
was difficult in those days. Disap- 
pointed in securing recognition for 
Poland from Russia, Kosciusko re- 
tired into private life and lived at 
Soleure, Switzerland, until his death 
October 16, 1817. He had_ been 
thrown by a horse which inflicted 
an injury from which he never re- 
covered. Emperor Alexander inter- 
ceded with Switzerland officials, and 
the remains of Kosciusko were taken 
to Cracow, where they were deposited 
in a private burial place reserved 
for Polish royalty. Near the place 
on Mt. St. Bronislawa there is a 
marble memorial to the memory of 
Kosciusko. These marble — stones 
crown a huge mound of earth, for 
which each community in Poland con- 
tributed its bit of earth. Over this 
memorial we find this inscription - 
Kosciusko, the Friend of Washing- 
ton. 


Indicative of the regard with 
which Kosciusko is held here in Amer- 
ica, we refer you to the Kosciusko 
Foundation that has functioned since 
1925. It is founded on patriotic 
principles, and is designed to attract 
to the United States worthy young 
students from Poland, and place 
them in American colleges and uni- 
versities that they may be the better 
enabled to support the present re- 
public of Poland and the worthy 
brother. 
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The Foundation’s objective as out- 
lined is: 

In this manner it is believed 
by this group of Americans, the 
memory of Thaddeus Kosciusko 
can best be commemorated. The 
scholarships will be a living me- 
morial to a man who helped 
Americans win their freedom, 
used for the benefit of Polish 
students who have promised to 
go back to their own country 
after the period of their train- 
ing in America is ended, to re- 
turn with their talents fer the 
benefit of their own country- 
men. 


Masonic Associations 

In marshalling the array of ma- 
terial to identify Kosciusko with the 
Craft, we find Brother Stuart in his 
Masonic Soldiers of Fortune saying: 
“Kosciusko was apparently consid- 
ered a Mason by those with whom 
he associated in the days of the Rev- 
olution. ... ” 

Another link in the chain of evi- 
dence is that “he was one of the three 
foreign officers to be admitted to 
membership in the order of the Cin- 
cinnati,” for these were almost in- 
variably of the Craft. 

On page 125 of Brother Mors 
Freemasonry in the Revolution he 
states: 

After the defeat of Gates at 
Camden, Washington placed 
Brother Nathaniel Greene in 
charge of the Southern army, 
and gave him a number of his 
best officers. Greene’s — staff 
consisted of yon Steuben as drill 
master; Kosciusko, engineer; 
Colonel Otho Williams, Adju- 
tant-General; Generals Harry 
Lee and William Washington, 
commanding the dragoons; and 
Morgan, the rangers and _rifle- 
men; all brother Masons. 


In Peters? Masons as Makers of 
America on page 39, there is this 
statement: “These two Polish pa- 
triots (Pulaski and Kosciusko), who 
unsheathed their swords for Amer- 
ican independence, were Masons.” 

Another link, purely circumstan- 
tial, is the statement in Friedrichs’ 
book, Freemasonry in Russia and 
Poland, on page 57, that “Another 
founder of the lodge was Prince 
Adam Czartoryski who was consid- 
ered a very likely candidate for the 
empty throne of Poland. He worked 
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assiduously for the welfare of his 
country and became the father and 
counsellor of a greater than him- 
self, for, at the celebrated military 
school founded by himself at War- 
saw he had Kosciusko, the son of his 
farmer, and Poland’s greatest na- 
tional hero, educated at his own ex- 
pense.” 

It must be remembered that the 
experience just recited does not es- 
tablish anything Masonically. Czar- 
toryski might have felt under obli- 
gation, or might have taken a fancy 
to the boy or even might have felt 
that Kosciusko possessed the ear- 
marks of a great military man, and 
thus be invaluable to Poland. It is 
a natural assumption that the foun- 
der of a lodge would be an enthusi- 
astic Mason, and that as such he 
would inspire Kosciusko to become 
one too, But it is not conclusive evi- 
dence that such was the case. Again 
on page 59 of the same book we find 
another reference to Kosciusko and 
a Masonic lodge. 

The impulse for the forma- 
tion of the Provincial Mother- 
Lodge had come from the Lodge 
“Au Bon Pasteur,” which had 
already been so often referred 
to, and which on this occasion 
itself again experienced a 
change. Through numerous new 
members who were introduced to 
it, from a club which had been 
dissolved by the well known 
leader and statesman, Ignatius 
Dzialinski, who played a very 
important part in the Four 
Years’ Parliament, and later 
even became Kosciusko’s repre- 
sentative in the highest National 
Council — having become very 
influential through these mem- 
bers, and after having assumed 
the new name of “Catherine to 
the North Star,” the lodge man- 
aged to prevail upon all the 
other lodges, which had become 
fairly numerous both in the 
kingdom of Poland and in the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, to 
recognize it as a grand lodge. 
Whether or not Kosciusko was @ 

member of the Masonic order ts & 
matter of conjecture. However, ot 
one thing are we certain— he pro- 
k a type of work 
aster over 
ounce good 


duced for humanity 
manship of which the m 
seer felt compelled to pron 
work, true work, square work. / 
—lIowa Grand Lodge Bulletin. 
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APRIL ANNIVERSARIES 

William Schaw, author of the 
“Schaw Statutes” which were found in 
the earliest known records of the Lodge 
of Edinburgh (St. Mary’s Chapel), 
claimed to be the oldest existing lodge 
in the world to-day, died April 18, 
1602, at Dumfermline, Scotland. 

William Augustus, Duke of Cum- 
berland, third son of King George IT, 
was born at London, April 26, 1721, 
and was initiated into Masonry in 1743. 

On April 30, 1733, Major Henry 
Price was appointed first provincial 
grand master of New England by the 
grand master of the Grand Lodge of 
England. 

Gen. Rufus Putnam, Revolutionary 
patriot and member of American Union 
Lodge No. 1, was born at Sutton, Wor- 
cester County, Mass., April 9, 1738. 

Col. Daniel Coxe, who in 1730 was 
appointed provincial grand master of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
yania by the Grand Master of E ngland, 
died at Burlington, N. J., April 25. 
1739. 

Oliver Ellsworth, 
the U. S. Supreme 
and grand secretary of the 


Chief Justice of 
Court (1796-99) 
Grand 


Lodge of Connecticut, was born at 
Windsor, Conn. April 29, 1745. 
Maj. Gen. Richard Gridley. grand 


master of Massachusetts. became a Ma- 
son in St. John’s Lodge. Boston, Mz 
April 4, 1746, later serving as master 
of this lodge. 

Pierrepont 
master of Connecticut (1789-92), was 
born at Northampton, Mass., April 8. 
1750. and died at Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 5, 1826. 

James Monroe, fifth President of the 
United States, was born in Westmore- 
land County. Va., April 28, 1758, and 
received the Masonic degrees in Wil- 
liamsburg (Va.) Lodge No. 6, while he 
was attending William and Mary Col- 


Edwards, first grand 


lege. 

Brig. Gen. Mordecai Gist. erand 
master of South Carolina (1790-91). 
the felloweraft degree in 
Lodge No. 16. Baltimore. Md., April 
1.1775. On April 25th of that year. 
he was made a master Mason, and on 
April £. 1780. was elected first master 


received 


of Lodge No. 27, chartered by the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania for Ma- 
sons in the Maryland line of the Conti- 
nental Army. 

Henry Clay, grand master of Ken- 
tucky (1820-21), Secretary of State 
under President John Quincy Adams 
(1825-29), and U. S. Senator from 
for many years, was born at 
“The Slashes”, Hanover County, Va., 
April 12, 1777. 

Dr. John D. Warren, grand master 
of Massachusetts (1783) and a Revolu- 
tionary patriot, was made a Mason in 
St. Andrew’s Lodge. Boston, April 18, 
1777. 

Capt. Joseph Davis, 
Lodge No. 2, Philadelphia, was killed 
at the Battle of Wyoming, April 23. 
1779, and was buried Masonically by 
Military Lodge No. 19, Pennsylvania 
Artillery. 

Benjamin Franklin, grand master of 

Pennsylvania, and Governor of that 
state, was clected Venerable d’Honneur 
of Lodge de St. Jean de Jerusalem at 
Paris, France, April 24, 1785. His 
death occurred at Philaelphia, April 17. 
1790. 

William Rufus King, thirteenth Vice- 
President of the United States, and a 
member of Phoenix Lodge No. 8, Fay- 
etteville, N. C., was born in Sampson 
County. N. C.. April 7, 1786, and died 
at Catawba, Ala.. April 18, 1853. 

On April 28, 1788, General George 
Washington became charter master of 
Alexandria (Va.) Lodge No. 39, when 
charter was issued to it by the Grand 
Lodge of Virginia. After his death 
this lodge became known as Alexandria- 
Washington Lodge No, 22. On April 
30, 1789. Robert Livingston. grand 
master of New York, by virtue of his 
office as Chancellor of the State. ad- 
ministered the Presidential inauguration 
oath to George Washington at New 
York City. 

Mai. Gen. John Sullivan, one of 
Washineton’s aides during the Revolu 
tionary War. was on April 8. 1790. 
installed as master of New 
Hampshire. but owing to ill health, was 
forced to tender his resignation about 
five months later. 

On April 15. 1791. the corner-stone 


a member of 


grand 


of the District of Columbia was laid 
under the auspices of the Masonic 
lodge. now known as Alexandria~Wash_ 
ington Lodge No. 22, of Alexandria, 
Va. ‘ 

James Buchanan, fifteenth President 
of the United States, and a member of 
Lodge No. 43, Lancaster, Pa., was born 
near Mercersburg, Pa., April 23, 1791, 

Col. Joseph H. Davies, grand master 
of Kentucky, who lost his life at the 
Battle of Tippecanoe, became a mem- 
ber of Lexington (Ky.) Lodge No, 1 
April 16, 1802. A 

Louis Kossuth, Hungarian patriot, 
and member of Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Lodge No. 133, was born at Monok, 
Hungary, April 27, 1802. 

The Earl of Dalhous > grand master 
Mason of Scotland, was born at Dal- 
housie Castle, Midlothian, April 95 
1812. as 

Stephen A. Douglas, grand orator of 
the Grand Lodge of Illinois (1840), 
was born at Brandon, Vt., April 23. 
1813. 

Gen. Zebulon Montgomery Pike, i 
member of Masonic Lodge No. 3, Phil. 
adelphia, Pa., died April 27, 1813, dus 
ing an attack on York in upper ¢ ‘an 


ada. 

William Preston, author of “Tus. 
trations of Masonry” and the Preston- 
ian Lectures, died April 1, 1818, 
London, Eng. 

John Quincy Adams Fellows, grand 
master of Louisiana (1860-66) ang ii 
active member of the Southern Supreme 
— was born at Topsham, Vt 
April 3, 1825. t, 

James Knox Polk. eleventh Pre sident 
of the United States, received the Roy: ay 
Arch degree in Lafayette C hapter Na: 
4, Columbia, Tenn.. April I, 1g25. 

On April 3, 1826, Andrew . Jacksoy 
seventh President of the United St, “ie hi 
officiated as deputy general gr, Bs 


at 


and high 


priest of the grand cha apter of Tenne a 
see, R.AM. 
Charles T. MeClenachan, M: asonice 


author of note, and deputy in New y ork 
of the Northren Supreme Council, 
born at Washington. D. C., 
1829. 

Chauncey M. Depew, U.S. Senator 
from New York (1899-1911) aiid 


Was 


April 13. 
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thirty-third degree Mason of the North- 
ern Masonic Jurisdiction, was born 
April 23, 1834, at Peekskill, N. Y., and 
died April 5, 1928, in New York City. 

Gen. Morgan Lewis, Grand Master 
of New York (1830), an office he held 
for thirteen years, died in New York 
City, April 7, 1844. 

James Cunningham Batchelor, ninth 
grand commander of the Southern Su- 
preme Council, was initiated in Eureka 
Lodge No. 64, Greenville, Ala., April 
11, 1846, and on April 18 of that year, 
was passed to the degree of fellowcraft. 

Benjamin B. French, lieutenant 
grand commander of the Southern Su- 
preme Council (1870), was knighted in 
DeWitt Clinton Encampment, K. T., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5, 1847, and 
on April 24, was elected eminent com- 
mander of Washington (D. C.) Com- 
mandery No. 1, which he helped to re- 
organize. 

Philip Crosby Tucker, tenth grand 
commander of the Southern Supreme 
Council, was initiated in Dorchester 
Lodge No. 3, Vergennes, Vt., April 
29, 1847, and on April 16, 1849, be- 
came a member of Vergennes (Vt.) 
Council No. 2, R.&S.M. 

Elisha Kent Kane, famous Arctic ex- 
plorer, was made a Mason in Franklin 
Lodge No. 134, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 13, 1853. 

James A. Garfield, twentieth Presi- 
dent of the United States, became a 
Royal Arch Mason in Columbia Chap- 
ter No. 1, Washington, D. C., April 18. 
1866. 

Lord Blythswood, active member of 
the Supreme Council, and grand master 
Mason of the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land (1926-29), was born April 25, 
1870, at London Eng. 

Frank Craig, active member of the 
Southern Supreme Council. was born 
at Ghent, Ky., April 29, 1879. On 
April 24, 1902, he received the thirty- 
second degree in Oklahoma Consistory 
at Guthrie. 

Gen. John C. Brown, grand master 
of Tennessee and Governor of that 
state, became a Knight Templar in Pu- 
laski (Tenn.) Commandery No. 12. 
April 26, 1871. 

Trevanion William 


grand 


Hugo, 


Fancy Leathers 


For Craft Workers 


A 5-cent stamp brings you samples 
Sold by the whole or half skin, 
also cut to measure 


Tools, designs, lacings, both in Calf 
and Goat skin, Snap Fasteners to 
match leathers, Leather Dye, Wax 

Polish and Sphinx Paste. 


W. A. HALL 


250 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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chancellor of the Southern Supreme 
Council, was raised in Minden Lodge 
No. 253, Kingston, Ontario, April 6, 
1872. 

Gen. Thomas H. Benton, grand mas- 
ter of Iowa, died April 10, 1879, at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

William S. Gardner, Masonic writer 
and historian, and grand master of Mas- 
sachusetts for three terms, died April 4, 
1888. 

William A. McGonagle, grand master 
of Minnesota, received the thirty-sec- 
ond degree at Duluth, Minn., April 26, 
1894. 

William C. Sproul, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, was raised in Chester 
(Pa.) Lodge No. 236, April 15, 1897. 

Theodore Roosevelt, twenty - sixth 
President of the United States, re- 
ceived the master Mason degree in 
Mantinecock Lodge No. 806, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., April 24, 1901. On April 
14, 1906, he laid the corner-stone of 
the House Office Building at Washing- 
ton with Masonic ceremonies. 

William J. Bryan, famous statesman 
and orator, became a Mason in Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Lodge No. 19, April 15. 
1902, 

Alexander G. Cochran, grand cham- 
berlain of the Southern Supreme Coun- 
cil, was raised in Tuscan Lodge No. 
360, St. Louis, Mo.. April 11, 1903. 
On April 9, 1904, he was knighted in 
St. Andemar Commandery No. 18, K. 
T.. St. Louis. 

William Howard Taft, twenty-sev- 
enth President of the United States. 
affiliated with Kilwinning Lodge No. 
356, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 14, 1909. 

Warren G. Harding, twenty-ninth 
President of the United States, was 
elected honorary life member of Albert 
Pike Lodge No. 36, Washington, D. C., 
April 4, 1921. 

Ellsworth M. Statler, prominent ho- 
tel executive, and a thirty-third degree 
Mason of the Northern Masonic Juris- 
tion, died April 16, 1928 

Warren S. Seipp. nd master of 
Maryland for ten terms, died at Bal- 
April 11, 1930. 


timore, 


THE 
STORE 
OF SERVICE 


Damon’s 


The Beacon Hill Stationers 


7 PEMBERTON SQ., BOSTON 


LOOSE LEAF RECORD BOOKS, LEDGERS | 
and REGISTERS FOR LODGES 
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Masonic Summer Colony 


Moderate prices prevail for renting or 
buying. Rooms in private house $10 
per week. Beautiful hills, salt water 
bathing, tennis courts, six-hole golf 
course community sports July 4, and 
Labor Day. Ideal location for 
children. 


Write or phone 


MRS. W. D. FERGUSON 
Saunder’s Point, Niantic, Conn. 


Hatters on the Square Practical Hatters 
Ladies’ & Men’s HATS of Every Description 
Cleaned and Remodeled into Latest Shapes 
You have tried the rest why not the best? 
116 WASHINGTON ST. Tel. Rich. 0042 
Opp. aa he: EesnOll Morse Cesar See: ll Morse Co.—Up Stairs 


a 
] 
| 


UPHOLSTERING OF ALL KINDS 


HENRY HEATHCOTE 


CURTAINS 
ENVELOPES 


AUTO TOPS 
SLIP COVERS 


Tel. UNI. 6955-W 


149 FIRST STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


——————————————— 
Adams Square Hat Co. =a 


HAYmarket 5376 Electric Baths 


HOFF’S INSTITUTE 
SWEDISH MASSAGE 
Resident Work by Appointment 
Corrective Exercises — Baking 
Diathermy — Ultra Violet Rays 
Doctor's Orders Strictly Followed 
11 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 
HENRY HOFF, Director 


Telephone Columbia 2590 


Local and Out-of-Town Service 
SAMUEL M. BURROUGHS 
FUNERAL HOME 


21 VIRGINIA STREET 
UpHam’s Corner 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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THE SHRINE SHRINKS 


The figures printed below are from 
The Crescent, the magazine of the 
Shrine, and may be accepted as official. 
It will be noted that during the past 
year, the Shrine sustained a loss of 
17,775. 


1931 1930 
Alabama) 24.00.45 65 10,266 
Arkansas . 5,227 
Arizona ........ 1,555 
California 34,021 
Canal Zone .. 1,021 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


District of Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho . 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa . 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana . g 
Maine . 5,618 
Maryland 4 4,613 
Massachusetts 18,051 
Michigan 19,705 
Minnesota 10,897 11,262 
Missouri Senne 19,341 19,823 
Mississippi g 5.156 5.650 
Montana 4,207 
Nebraska % 6,724 
Hampshire 2,588 
16,176 
1,877 
42,458 
991 
North Carolina 7 B34 
North Dakota 3,923 
Ohio 30,561 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
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AWNINGS TENTS 


FLAGS 
Residential Work a Specialty 


Everett Awning Co. 


Telephone Everett 3416 
CANVAS COVERS 


9 BENNETT STREET 
EVERETT, MASS. 


South Carolina ....... 3,269 

South Dakota ........ 4,811 
Tennessee .2.:....... 7,693 

EROS? ccoanan 2 cra» 9-arw LADS LOO. 

Wital: sweq ca sees s x .. 1,812 F 
Vermont oi: wien sax so 2,479 2,506 
Vinginia., sa0 5-6 rawin sie 038 9,427 
Washington . 9,866 10,017 
West Virginia .... 9,998 10,464 
Wisconsin ..... t . 5,724 5,862 
Wyoming ; veces e 2184 2,310 
Canada _...10,861 10,306 
MESICO: cgsamiavcrcas G82 533 

LIVING BRETHREN 7 

Edwin Markham, poet and lecturer, 
was born at Oregon City, Ore., April 
23, 1852, and is a member of Acacia 
Lodge No. 92, at Coloma, Cal. 

Charles S. Lobinger, G. C., former 
deputy of the Southern Supreme Coun- 
ell in Philippine Islands, and later in 
China, was born at Lanark, IIl., April 
30, 1866. 

Frank C. Jones, past grand master 
of Texas, and past imperial potentate 
of the Mystic Shrine, was born at 
Kingsville, Mo., April 2, 1873. 


Albert E. Boynton, past grand mas- 
ter of California, received the Order 
of the Temple in Oroville (Cal.) Com- 
mandery, K. T., April 8, 1901, 

Clarence M. Dunbar, past imperial 
potentate of the Mystic Shrine, became 
a member of Rhode Island Chapter of 


a 


Nickerson the Haberdasher 
104 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 
Telephone: Hancock 7878 
Neckties, Socks, Collars and 
Shirts Help 
| MELZAR D. SMITH 


This is our first advertisement in the Craftsman and we extend you 


a cordial invitation to visit us. 


| We have been serving our friends. the Motorists. since 1911 and are 


proud of the fact that we still have many of our first-year customers. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MOTOR CAR SUPPLIES 


GOODYEAR AND 


Service Station with Expert Mechanics 


BRAKE ADJUSTING AND RELINING 


GENERAL MOTOR AND IGNITION REPAFRING 


GREEN & SWETT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
1249 BOYLSTON STREET. BOSTO. MASS. 


Branches 


77 WASHINGTON ST., QUINCY 33 


Telephones - Kenmore 0558 - 


MOHAWK TIRES 


WHEEL ALIGNING 


CENTRAL ST.. MANCHESTER, MASS. 


ARE YOU REDUCING YOUR 


MORTGAGE? 
We have the plan to O7 
help you do it in 4O 
regular monthly pay- 
ments. 


Interest Rate 
No loan over $8000. Boston and sub- 
urbs only. Owner and occupant pre- 
ferred. Bring in your deed and talk 
it over. 
MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
24 School St., Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS $31,000,000 


Tennis & Squash Shop 
TENNIS RACQUETS 
All Makes 
RESTRINGING A SPECIALTY 
67A MT. AUBURN STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Univ. 5417 
HARRY L. COWLES, Prop. 


Telephone Hancock 0358 


Boston Textile 


Mending Co, 


Established 1910 


“The Original Textile House” 


EXPERT CLOTH AND GARMENT 
MENDERS 


12 West Sr.. cor. Wasuiveroy 
Room 704, Boston, Mass. 


MISS C. L. MORSE 


4’ AY AV A | 
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Rose Croix, at Providence, April 22, 
1908. 

Os-Ke-Non-Ton, famous Mohawk In- 
dian baritone, became a master Mason 
in Putnam Lodge No. 338, New York 
City, April 6, 1917, and in April, 1923, 
received the thirty-second degree at the 
Scottish Rite Consistory in Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

George Washington Finley (Te- 
Wah-Quah-Ke-Mon-Goh), chief of the 
Piankeshaws, was made a member of 
Akdar Shrine Temple, Tulsa, Okla., 
April 1, 1918. 

William N. Doak, Secretary of La- 
bor in the Hoover Cabinet, received the 
thirty-second degree at Alexandria, 
Va., April 25, 1919. 
rl of Harewood, provincial grand 
master for West Yorkshire, was ap- 
pointed senior grand warden of the 
United Grand Lodge of England in 
April, 1925. 

Prince George of England became an 
entered apprentice Mason in Navy 
Lodge No. 2612, London, April 12, 
1928. 

By special dispensation of the grand 
master of New Jersey, U. S. Senator 
Hamilton IF. Kean received the three 
degrees at one time in Essex Lodge No. 
49, Elizabeth, N. J., April 10, 1929. 


PRESIDENT RECEIVES MASONS 

During the annual conference of 
grand masters of Masons in the United 
States, which was held at Washington, 
D. they were received by President 
Hoover at the White House. The del- 
egation to the White House was led by 
James T. Gibbs, past grand master of 
the District of Columbia. 

Herbert W. Dean, of Cheshire, 
Mass., grand master of Masons in Mas- 
sachusetts, was elected chairman of the 
1931 conference, succeeding Milton L. 
Meyers of Oregon, For the fifth con- 
secutive year, J. Claude Keiper, grand 
secretary of the grand lodge of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was re-elected sec- 
retary. 


oF 
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e 
RESTAURANTS 
200 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 
WELLESLEY SQUARE 
WELLESLEY 
H.J.SEILER CO. 
CATERERS since 1873 | 
513 TREMONT ST., BOSTON | 
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Plans for opening the Washington 
Masonic National Memorial at Alexan- 
dria, Va., as part of the Washington 
bicentennial celebration next year, 
were discussed. It was suggested that 
blue lodges contribute the only official 
portion of the dedication program. 

Although funds are available for 
heating, ventilating, wiring the memo- 
rial, and building a road, grand masters 
were called on to raise further money 
to insure completion of the hall and 
auditorium in time for the dedication in 
1932. 


CANADIANS AID TRANSIENTS 

The sixtieth annual report of the 
Toronto Board of Masonic Relief shows 
that transient relief, amounting to 
more than 50 per cent, over that of 
1929, was paid out by the board, the 
two amounts being $1,594.82 in 1930 
and $941 in the previous year. As in 
former years, many applicants were 
found, upon investigation, to be im- 
posters or otherwise unworthy. 

Applications made by city lodges to- 
talled 170, of whinh 125 were widows, 
14 orphans, 22 were members, and two 
for wives whose husbands were insane, 
and between 40 and 50 of these are 
non-residents. 


FIVE OF ONE FAMILY 

At a special communication of Rain- 
bow Masonic Lodge No. 972, Chi 
Ill., three brothers and two  brothers- 
in-law were made master Masons. The 
brothers were LeRoy J., Elmer E. and 
Eugene D. Frodin, who, with their 
brother-in-law, Oliver W. Reese, re- 
ceive the degree in the afternoon. The 
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other brothr-in-law, Deering V. Carl- 
son, received the degree ine the evening. 

A large number of Masons witnessed 
the ceremonies, many of whom were 
visitors from other lodges, including 
Past Master Lambell of Queen’s Lodge, 
Liverpool, Eng. 


W. Davidson 


Practical 
Furrier 


Formerly with 
Martin Bates & Sons 


FURS RELINED, REPAIRED 
AND RE-DYED 


SraL AND Persian Mave Over 
ro Latest FasHions 


CHAUFFEUR Fur Coats 
REPAIRED AND RELINED 


Raw Furs Boucutr 


Fur Garments Mave To OrpER 


175 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON 


CHARLES E. ELY 
Funeral Director 
247 WALNUT STREET 
NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


TeLternone NEWvon-Norrit 
7740 R 


Telephone Connection i. 
Woodlawn Monumental 
| Works 


Opposite Woodlawn Cemetery 
MONUMENTS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
Lettering and Cleaning 
in all Cemeteries 
315 ELM STREET, EVERETT, MASS. 


ee 


FOLSOM 
FUNERAL 
CHAPEL 


Artuur N. Fotsom & Son 


63 BELGRADE AVENUE 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Tel. Parkway 0461-R 
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ANOTHER MASON PLACED 

At ceremonies held in the nation’s 
capital on March 1, 1931, the statue 
of ‘Thomas Starr King was unveiled as 
one of California’s representatives in 
Statuary Hall. Rev. T. S. King is 
known as the man whose “matchless 
oratory sayed California to the Union” 
in the troubled times of the Civil War. 
He was a member of Oriental Lodge 
No. 144, San Francisco, and served as 
grand orator of the Grand Lodge of 
California in 1862 and 1863. This 
noted orator and minister was born in 
New York in 1824; he served as pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Church in 
San Francisco from 1860 until his death 
in 1864 . Copies of many of his orations 
are in the library of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, Scottish Rite, at the House of the 
Temple, Washington, D. C. 


HONORS PRINCE AT MEETING 

Prince of Wales Masonic Lodge, at 
West Toronto, C la, has purchased 
a very fine, half life portrait etch- 
ing of the Prince of Wales, which is 
brought out and put on display during 
all ceremonials of the lodge. 

The senior warden of the lodge, to 
show the Prince's portrait to better ad- 
vantage, has made an easel and pre- 
sented it to the lodge. The easel is in 
the form of a compass, the legs being 
some five feet long. The joint is carved 
with the royal insignia of three feath- 
ers, and the studs that support the 
picture have large heads which are 
carved with the familiar Masonic sym- 
bol of the square and compasses. 

The Prince of Wales takes an active 
interest in the affairs of the fraternity 
in England, and serves as provincial 
grand master for the Province of Sur- 


SUPPORT TO MEMORIAL 

It was reported that at the end of 
1930, 1,009 Masonic lodges under the 
jurisdiction of the United Grand Lodge 
of England had completed their qual- 
ifications as Hall Stone Lodges, sig- 
nifying a 100 per cent contribution on 
the part of their members to the Ma- 
sonic Peace Memorial being erected in 
London. ‘The Masonic Record, in 
writing of this, states: 
coo 

$3.00 Down 
Balance in 8 Months 


| 
ANY KIND OF INSURANCE | 
OIL BURNERS $10.00 Down | 


Balance in 10 Months 
Price $52.50 | 
| Cash $37.50 | 
C. PALLADINO | 
| 


| 
198 CENTRAL ST., SOMERVILLE 
Som. 2946 Hay. 6446 
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“The sense of satisfaction this will 
insure for these lodges will always be 
a compensation for the sacrifice and ef- 
fort this has involved for many indi- 
vidual subscribers, and they will al- 
ways feel an abiding pride in this great 
Masonic Peace Memorial to the noble 
brethren, who in the great war sacri- 
ficed their lives in the cause of liberty, 
righteousness and justice; and as a 
monument of thanksgiving to the Most 
High for the deliverance He wrought 
for us in bringing hostilities to an end 
and restoring peace.” 


NOTED MASON CELEBRATES 

New York, N. Y.—Lord Ampthill, 
pro grand master of the United Grand 
Lodge of Masons of England, who will 
visit this country to take part in the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the Grand Lodge of New York, ob- 
served his 62nd birthday recently. He 
is a thirty-third degree Scottish Rite 
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Mason, and has recently become a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, Scottish 
Rite of England and Wales. 

Lord Ampthill has taken an active 
interest in the work of the fraternity 
since he was initiated in Apollo Uni- 
versity Lodge No. 357, Oxford, in 1890. 
He was appointed provincial grand 
master for Bedfordshire in 1891 by 
King Edward VII. He served as dis- 
trict grand master of Madras 1901-06, 
and in Mark Masonry is past provincial 
grand warden of Northamptonshire, 
Hunts and Bedfordshire. 


GERMAN MASONS DEDICATE 

Germania Lodge No. 46, the only 
German-speaking Masonic lodge south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, is now 
enjoying the use of its new temple at 
New Orleans, La., which was dedicated 
December 6, 1930. 

This lodge is 87 years old, and enjoys 
an enviable record of activity. The 
history of Germania Lodge began in 
1844, when a number of German mem- 
bers of Perseverance Lodge No. +, a 
Vrench lodge, received a dispensation 
to form a new lodge. Soon after, in 
1846, a schoolhouse was purchased and 
converted into a lodge room. The lodge 
continued to meet in this structure until 
1928, when the property was sold to 
the City of New Orleans. 

Plans were begun immediately for 
the erection of the new temple in which 
they now meet. The erection of the 
new two-story temple was quite an 
achievement for the lodge, as it is com- 
posed of only 97 members. 


TO VISIT THE UNITED STAES 


About filfteen members of the ‘ 
versala Fremasona Ligo” (Interna 
tional League of Freemasons), under 
the leadership of Eugene Lennhoff, 
33°, former grand commander of the 
supreme council, Scottish Rite of Aus- 
tria, will arrive in New York on May 1, 


MONUMENTS 


RALPH C. BLOCKSOM 
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on the S. S. New York of the Ham- 
burg-American Line. The “Univer- 
sala Fremosona Ligo” is an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of promoting 
closer fraternal relations among Ma- 
sons of all nationalities. 

This delegation, representing as in- 
dividuals their respective European 
continental lodges, will attend the ses- 
quicentennial of the Grand Lodge of 
New York, May 5, 6 and 7, and then 
proceed on a round trip to various 
American cities, including Boston, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Detroit, Chicago, 
thence—on special invitation—to Mil- 
waukee, where they will be guests of 
honor at a special communication of 
Henry L. Palmer Lodge No. 301, on 
Wednesday, May 13. Returning, they 
will visit Chicago, Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, and upon reaching New 
York will sail for home May 20, on the 
S. S. Hamburg. 


FEBRUARY ACTIVE MONTH 

During the month of February inci- 
dents of historic import took place in 
English Masonry. On the tenth of that 
month Dr. C. Lisle Carr, grand chap- 
lain of the United Grand Lodge, was 
enthroned Bishop of Hereford. Ma- 
sons in full regalia took part in the 
ceremony, which was held in the City 
of Hereford. 

On the same day the installation 
meeting of the Helvetica Lodge No. 
4894 (the representative lodge in Lon- 
don of the Swiss) was held. The ad- 
dresses were in English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian. The pro grand mas- 
ter of England and other distinguished 
guests were present, 

On February 13, in New Welcome 
Lodge No. 5139, London, Rev. Her- 
bert Dunnico, chairman of the Ways 
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and Means Committee of the House of 
Commons, and master of New Welcome 
Lodge, assisted by several other mem- 
bers of Parliament as officers, initiated 
four more members of Parliament into 
Masonry. These were: Hon. Arthur 
Greenwood, Minister of Health; Hon. 
F. O. Roberts, Minister of Pensions; 
Mr. Arthur Bellamy, parliamentary pri- 
vate secretary to the Minister of Pen- 
sions, and Mr. A. W. F. Haycock. 

On the 17th, another Lord Mayor 
of London was installed master of the 
Guildhall Lodge No. 3116, by pro 
grand master, Lord Ampthill. Sir W. 
Phene Neal, Lord Mayor, is the first 
to be installed in the anrient and his- 
toric Guildhall of the city. 
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HISTORICAL MASONIC LODGE 

A Masonic lodge rich in historical 
interest is that of Unanimity No. 7, of 
Edenton, N. C. 


der dispensation granted by Joseph 


It was chartered un- 


Montfort, provincial grand master of 
the Province of North Carolina, by 
authority of Henry Somerset, Fifth 
Duke of Beaufort, and then grand mas- 
ter of the Grand Lodge of England, 
and was instittued November 8, 1775 
The lodge has met almost continuously 
since the above date in the old Colonial 
Court House Building, erected in 1719, 
and rebuilt inl767, Last year it cele- 
brated its 155th anniversary. 


Many colonists who are known to 
have served with distinction during the 
Revolutionary War are recorded as 
members of the lodge. Among them 
are: Hardy Murfee, who was with Gen- 
eral “Mad” Anthony Wayne in the at- 
tack on Stony Point, July 15, 1779, 
and later served as a delegate to the 
convention at which the first grand 
lodge of the state was formed; Michael 
Payne, a captain in the second North 
Carolina Regiment, and later a naval 
officer, and a member of the General 
Assembly in 1782; Henry Montford, 
son of Provincial Grand Master Joseph 
Montford, who served with distinction 
in the Continental Army; Colonel Ed- 
ward Buncomb of the 5th North Caro- 
lina Regiment, who presented the lodge 
with a pair of silver candlesticks, which 
are still in possession of the lodge; Jo- 
seph Hewes, chairman of the naval af- 
fairs under Washington, is recorded as 
visiting the lodge several times, and it 
is thought that later he became a mem- 
ber, and a long list of others who served 
1ining the independence of the Col- 
onies. 


Among the lodge’s most valued pos- 
sessions is a Masonic chair which was 
brought from / andria Lodge No. 22, 
Alexandria, Va., when the city was 
thought to be in danger of being cap- 
tured by the British. It is probable 
that George Washington may have 
used this chair while serving as master 
of Alexandria Lodge, The lodge also 
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has a Bible which was published in 
England in the year 1738, “by order 
of His Majesty.” 


LARGE SUM COLLECTED 

Over £116,328 was contributed at 
the 89th Annual Festival of the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Boys held at 
Olympia under the presidency of the 
Duke of York, provincial grand master 
of Masons for Middlesex, who was sup- 
ported by the Duchess of York. 

The sum is considered remarkable, 
considering the present times of stress. 
Of this amount, £45,000 was contrib- 
uted by the Duke of York’s province, 
Middlesex. There are only about 4,500 
members of the fraternity in this prov- 
ince, and this sum averages approxi- 
mately £10 for each member. 

Among the high Masonic officials 
present at the festival were Lord Amp- 
thill, pro grand master of the United 
Grand Lodge of England; Lord Corn- 
wallis, deputy grand master, and the 
Earl of Harewood, provincial grand 
master for West Yorks, and treasurer 
of the Boys’ Institution, 


TWO VETERAN MASONS 

The Masonic Home in Desoto, Cal., 
has two guests who have seen many 
’ service in the Masonic Frater- 
y. They are Thomas Byrd, who is 
97 years of age, and C, F. Barnheisel, 
who is 92 years of age. 


Thomas Byrd was born in Georgia 
in 1834; he was initiated into the Ma- 
sonic fraternity in 1872, and has re- 
sided in California since 1850. 
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C. I. Barnheisel was born in Ohio 
in 1838, and has been a resident of 
California for the last 76 years. It is 
said that he has voted for all of the 
Presidents from Lincoln to Hoover. 


SYMBOLISM OF THE 
LOST WORD 
The common experience of man 
testifies to the truth that we have all 
fallen short of keeping the ideal we 
have set before us. We long for the 
lost innocence of boyhood. Many be- 
lieve, that in this the individual recap- 
itulates the history of the race, and 
that there was a golden in the past 
that was free from the evils incident to 
our own. Some beli that we have 
also lost some of the arts once known 
to antiquity. 


The thought of man’s yearning for 
that which he hopes to attain, and 
which he fancies was once within his 
grasp, has been given many poetical 
expressions. Sulliyan’s “Lost Chord”, 
Milton’s sublime epic, “Paradise Lost”, 
and Jesus’ parable of the “Lost Sheep” 
embody this thought, In this class 
must also be placed the Masonic legend 
of the Lost Word. 

If the Word were a mere word, with- 
out power, chosen for convenience, its 
loss would not greatly matter, and the 
word chosen as a substitute would be 
equally of yalue, But in order that 
the loss be tragic, and its recovery 
worth ages of h, it must be under- 
stood tl speaking of some- 
thing in a different category, we are 
king of that Word of which it is 


“In the beginning was the Word and 
the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. In Him was light. And 
the Word was made flesh.” 

The word we have lost is a symbol 
of lost communion with God. Masonry 
brings us to a realization of our need, 
points out the way of attainment, con- 
templation, and meditation, gives us the 
Divine assurance “He that seeks shall 
find’, and leaves us each one to dis- 
cover the great Reality for ourselves. 
By Joun Vl. Dover 
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RAISED—FROM WHAT 
TO WHAT? 
“Weep not; behold the Lion of the 
tribe of Juda, the Root of David, hath 
prevailed to open the book, and to loose 
the seven seals thereof.”—(Rry. 5-5.) 


Here we find the allegorical writing 
which probably inspired the Comacines 
and later the medieval cathedral build- 
ers to use the lion as a prominent Chris- 
tion symbol. The lion’s paw is thought 
by many writers to have originated in 
igypt, and Albert Pike calls the crux 
ansata the original “lion’s paw” which 
raised the slain Osiris. 

There is ample material on which to 
assume that the raising is of great an- 
tiquity. The more important feature 
for us, howe is the application to 
the work we are now engaged in, The 
raising of the individual and of the 
race from the level of ignorance to the 
perpendicular of wisdom; from selfish- 
ness and sin to a full manifestation of 
Brotherly Love and righteousness; from 
the level of living on a purely physical 
plane, yielding to the lower desires of 
the flesh to a higher, upright position 
of intellectual development and _spirit- 
ual unfoldment. 


“To be raised” symbolizes the possi- 
bilities of our attaining the Lost Word; 
to a realization of our potential Divine 
nature. Not until we are actually raised 
in the spirit of attainment of our Divine 
inheritance will we realize that the third 
degree is sublime. 


ORDER OF ST. JOHN 
OF JERUSALEM 
The centenary celebrations of the 
revival in Great Britain of the Order 
of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem will be observed from June 22 to 
27. The king will hold a special in- 
vestiture of the order at Buckingham 
Palace on Tuesday, June 23, The Duke 
of Connaught, the grand prior, will pre- 
side at the ceremonial banquet of the 
order at St. James's Palace on Monday, 
June 22. This will be followed by a 
reception. The grand prior will give 
an afternoon party at St. James’s Pal- 
ace on Thursday, June 25, 
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The Prince of Wales will review the 
St. John Ambulance Brigade in Hyde 
Park on Saturday, June 27. A com- 
memoration service of the order will be 
held in Westminster Abbey on June 24 
(St. John’s Day). The Archbishop of 
Canterbury will preach, and the sermon 
will be broadcast throughout the world. 
The Duke of York will head the pro- 
cession into the Abbey of the parade of 
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the Nursing Division of St. John Am- 
bulance Brigade. 
A centenary appeal is being made for 


find an allegory which grips the heart 
of the earnest Mason, convincing him 
once more that our ancient and gentle 
£100,000 to be subscribed by the mem- Craft can rightfully claim an ancient 
beis of the order and their friends for lineage in its philosophical aspects. 

the provision of headquarters worthy of The outstanding feature of “The 
the prestige of the order and adequate Lost Keys of Freemasonry” is its sim- 
for its work, and to secure an endow- _ plicity and lucidity. Any one can un- 
ment to enable it to face its ever-in- derstand it. It is a book which can be 
creasing work at home and oversea. placed with great advantage in the 
hands of a newly raised brother, and 
serves a still further purpose by inter- 
preting the philosophy of Freemasonry 
in every day terms. It inspires a still 

Nothing is so alluring as the search higher and more lofty regard for the 
for the Lost Word. it is not peculiar teachings of the Craft, and as such can 
to Freemasonry alone, for in all ages be handed with confidence to members 
men have been seeking for the knowl- of the family or friends who would 
edge which has been symbolized as the know more of the philosophical aspects 
Lost Word. Hence it is that anything of Freemasonry. The boon is uplifting 
which leads to its recovery challenges and inspiring in every way, and is a 
attention, and especially when con- contribution to the idealism of the fra- 
nected with rites and ceremonies with ternity such as no other author has 
which we are familiar. presented. 

A little over seven years ago, Manly 
P. Hall brought out the text of a book 
which has just been published in its 
fourth edition under the name of ‘The Researchers into early American 
Lost Keys of Freemasonry, or, The Masonry are probably not yet aware 
Secret of Hiram Abiff.” of an important discovery recently 

The volume opens with an appropri- made by Harry M. Cheney, grand s 
ate and sympathetic foreword, written retary of the Grand Lodge of New 
by Reynold E. Blight, 33°, entirely in| Hampshire, which establishes beyond 
spirit with the simple philosophy and doubt the most important dates in the 
ethical teachings of the book. Follow- beginning of the Masonie career of 
ing the introduction, in itself an epitome Thomas Smith Webb, an outstanding 


“THE LOST KEYS 
OF FREEMASONRY” 
Mackay Pub. Co., New York. 


IMPORTANT MASONIC 
DISCOVERY 


of Masonic teaching, a “prologue” ap- pioneer of the Craft in the United 
pears which dramatically presents in States. 
rhetorical English the Legend of the To refresh the memories of those 


Third Degree. The Master is slain; 
the quest for the Lost Word begins. 
The reader is carried through chapters 
entitled “The Candidate’, “The En- 
tered Apprentice,” “The Felloweraft,” 
“The Master Mason,” and “The Qual- 
ifications of a True Mason.” These 
present the teachings of the various de- 


who may be somewhat conversant with 
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grees in a new and harmonious method, Industrial School 
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which so deeply impress all who have 
experienced them. 

The chapter entitled “The Priest of 
Ra” treats of an initiation in the An- 
cient Mysteries, with the Great Pyra- 
mid as the Temple. Here again we 
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facts, and as original information for 
others to whom Is name means noth- 
ing, it may be stated that Thomas 
Smith Webb was the father of American 
Kite (often improperly called York 
Rite) Masonry. lrom Mackey’s En- 
eyclopedia of Freemasonry, a monu- 
mental work which may be depended 
upon to threw authoritative light upon 
every obtainable detail of Masonic his- 
tory and knowledge, it is learned that 
our illustrious ancient brother was born 
October 13, 1771, in the city of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. An exhaustive his- 
tory of his life and of his labors in the 
Craft is contained in this encyclopedia, 
though lack of precise information is 
contained in the sentence: “About the 
year 1792, the precise date is unknown, 
he was initiated into Freemasonry in 
Rising Sun Lodge” in Keene, New 
Hampshire. The important informa- 
tion is now at command through the for- 
tunate finding by Grand Secretary 
Cheney of documentary evidence of un- 
doubted authenticity. 

Quoting Grand Secretary Cheney: 
“Now, who was this man who bore the 
name of Thomas Smith Webb? We 
personally rate him as the greatest Ma- 
son the country has produced, because 
he took the Freemasonry of his day, 
that had arrived here from England, 
and revamped it to his liking, thereby 
becoming the founder, the parent, if 
you please, of the system of Freema- 
sonry that exists in the United States 
to-day. We are his creature, because 
of what he did. So, others rank him, 
besides ourself. Preston, over in Eng- 
land, gave Webb his starting point, 
freely acknowledged. Out of Preston 
did Webb build a new structure. what 
is now our great possession. If this is 
not the greatest thing that one man 


could have done, what would have been? 
And this man Webb found his Masonic 
light in our own little New Hampshire. 
When Rising Sun Lodge made him one 
of its members, the thing thereby begun 
med. But it 
was the most far reaching act ever 


could not have been dr 


transpiring in a lodge of Freemasons 
in New Hampshire.” 
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Last month, while searching for in- 
formation concerning his own Masonic 
career, Grand Secretary Cheney had 
occasion to consult the published pro- 
ceedings of the Grand Lodge of New 
Hampshire for the year 1891. Therein 
he stumbled upon a paragraph stating 
that the records (1784 to 1805) and seal 
of Rising Sun Lodge, formerly located 
at Keene, had been deposited in the 
archives of the grand lodge in compli- 
ance with a mandatory resolution. The 
ancient record book was immediately 
found and examined. Entries were dis- 
covered establishing the facts that 
Thomas Smith Webb was proposed for 
membership and initiated in Rising Sun 
Lodge December 24, 1780; being passed 
to the degree of Felloweraft and raised 
to the sublime degree at a subsequent 
meeting, held December 27, 1790, on 
the occasion of the festival of St. John 
the Evangelist. 

Masonic students and others inter- 
ested in the spread among the brethren 
of education in the things pertaining 
to the Craft will be much interested in 
the discovery of this important infor- 
mation. They will also be encouraged 
in their research and investigation by 
this proof that there undoubtedly exist 
among the yellowed and dusty records 
in the archives of the several grand 
lodges of this country entries which 
will throw illuminating light upon here- 
tofore unknown details of Masonic his- 
tery and make evident the truth upon 
rmuiny disputed facts and questions. 


—Masonic Chronicler. 


| The Sloat 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
Haymarket 2435 


Floral Designs for all Occasions 


Flowers by Telegraph or Cable | 


Tet. HANcock 1738 


| 546 TREMONT STREET 


| WALTON BROTHERS 
Undertakers 


Lapy AssIsTANTS 


District Deputy Grand 
Master and District 
Deputy Grand High 

Priest Jewels 


Bg 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 
AND PRICES 


wv 


Mail Orders Given Our Prompt 
Attention 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER 


Jeweler 


31 WEST ST. (THIRD FLOOR) 
BOSTON 


Mis 


Blue Lodge Aprons, 


Collars, Jewels, Jewelry 


KK. “Ey 


VY] Uniforms 


Chapter, Coun- 
\ gel Eastern 


Collars and 
Regalia 
Jewels Replated, 
Repaired 


No. 14 Lambskin Aprons, size 12x14 inches, 


unlined, wide tape strings, made of fin- 
est selected stock, first quality. .....$14.00 


No. 7 White Lambskin Aprons, extra qual 


Gold 2509 


ity 


b 


eee eee 6 $15.00 


THE BOSTON REGALIA CO. 
93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Silk U. S. Flag 41-3x5 1-2 feet. 
50 cents. Pole, Eagle with Stand $25.00 up. 


Je Yoog toy puas 


v REET 
3801 WASHINGTON sT 
FOREST HILLS. MASS. 


F.P. Davis Monumental Works, Inc. 


M-OLSI—U-OLET Boreuer 
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THE SONG OF THE PRINTER 
(Author unknown.) 
Pick and click 
Goes the type in the stick, 
As the printer stands at his case; 
His eyes glance quick, and his fingers 
pick 
The type at a rapid pace; 
And one by one as the letters go, 
Words are piled up steady and slow— 
Steady and slow, 
But still they grow, 
And words of fire they soon will glow; 
Wonderful words, that without a sound 
Traverse the earth to its utmost bound; 
Words that shall make 
The tyrant quake, 
And the fetters of the oppressed shall 
break, 
Words that 
might, 
Or treble its strength in a righteous 
fight; 
Yet the type they look but leaden and 
dumb, 
As he puts them in place with finger 
and thumb; 
But the printer smiles, 
And his work beguiles 
By chanting a song as the letters he 
piles, 
With pick and click, 
Like the world’s chronometer, tick! 
tick! tick! 


can crumble an army’s 


O, where is the man with such simple 
tools 
Can govern the world as I? 
With a printing press, an iron stick, 
And a little leaden die, 
With paper of white and ink of black. 
T support the Right, and the Wrong 
attack, 


Sav, where 


is he, or who may he be. 
That can rival the printer’s power? 
To no monarchs that live the wall doth 
he give— 
Their sway lasts only an hour; 
While the printer still grows, and God 
only knows 
When his might shall cease to tower! 


NO FAKE 

“Mandy, I'm sorry to tell you that 
the parson who married you to Abso- 
Jom Johnson was a fake and your mar- 
rit isn’t legal.” 
Man, you is crazy! I gives birf to 
twins jist dis month. Fake? Wish to 
goodness “twas!” 


re 


The Electric Blue Print Co. 
Blue Prints. Photostats. Direct 
Black and Blue Line Prints 


26 BROMFIELD STREET | 
Lib. 1467-8 
———————————— el 
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MERIT IS REWARDED 

The hotel pianist was collecting at 
the tables. A man gave him a penny 

Pianist (angrily )—“What? You giv 
me a penny and yet you gave a beggar 
six pence.” 

Diner—Yes—but he didn’t play the 
piano.” 


JUNK 
The knocker, just like the growler, 
Fault finders, large and small, 
What do they need for each day’s deed? 
No brains, no sense—just gall. 


Beneath the spreading chestnut tree 
The smith works like the deuce, 
For now he’s selling gasoline, 

Hot dogs and orange juice. 


JUST AN AVERAGE COUPLE 

“They seem to be an ideal married 
couple.” 

“That so?” 

“Yes; you would think she was made 
to order.” 

“Maybe she does and he 
meekly.” 


obeys 


A.D. 1931 
“The folks across the street must be 
away. The house is dark.” 
“Oh, no. That's just the daughter 
giving a party.” 


SUPER-ORGANIZATION 
Banker: “TI suppose that is the hired 
man,” 
Farmer: “No, That's the fourth 
vice-president in charge of cows.” 


SOCIAL ERROR 
“Where did you get that bk: 
“Remember that widow we met last 
week?” 
“Ye.” 
“Well, she isn't a widow.” 


‘koe 


CONSIDERABLE WORRY 
Professor of Mathematics (looking 
at his wateh): “As we have a few min- 
utes left. T should like to have someone 
ask ome oa question that is bothering 
him.” 
Plebe: “What time is it. please?” 


28 COLLEGE AVENUE 


Tel. SOMerset 2379 


FRANCIS M. WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Funeral Directors 
OFFICE AND CHAPEL 


[ April, 1931 


Me 
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One minute from the Temple 


Now showing finest selection 
of suitings and coatings 
for men’s wear at 
moderate prices 


Knyicurs Tempiar Unirorms 
A SPECIALTY 
wv 


Jos. C. Morganti 
..+ Your Tailor... 
919 COLONIAL BLDG. Han. 1647 


100 BOYLSTON STREET 
Alterations and Pressing 


0 OT 
See eee eases enemies vesies: 


—————————————————— 
Suburban Radio Service 


Boston’s Oldest Radio Service 


4259 WASHINGTON STREET 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


We repair all kinds of Radios and 
Power Packs. Lowest Prices. 
All Work Guaranteed 
ALL MAKES OF TUBES SOLD 
Home and Laboratory Service 
We Go Everywhere 
Stuart L. Hobart Russell F. Hobart 
Open Evenings Tel. Parkway 5361-R 


— ! 
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THE GRAHAM 
FUNERAL SERVICE 


BOSTON 
1770 Washington St. 


| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
' PROVIDENCE 
! 
! 
! 
! 


No. Providence, R. I. 
1986 Smith St. 


SPRINGFIELD 
571 Broad St. 37-39 Howard St. 


! 
' 
WORCESTER WATERTOWN ) 
| 
t 
! 


838 Main St. 6 Riverside St. 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
944 Fairfield Ave. 


SS VODs 


Plumbing Supplies 
HEATING AND 
LIGHTING 
Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. 
Near North Station ; 
145-147 Portland St., Boston (14) Ha 


\e——-V 


WEST SOMERVILLE 


EDWIN G. BLOIS 


Manager and Treasurer 


Residence Tel. SOMerset 0330 


April, 1931] 
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RABBIT DOG 
“Is he a good rabbit dog?” inquired 
the hunter, after inspecting the animal. 
“Vl say he is!” the dealer replied 
with pride. “You should have seen the 
way he went after my wife’s new seal- 
skin coat!” 


MODES? WORTH 
The race horse is a creature fine, 
And who is there to doubt it! 
He wins; but never stands in line 
‘Yo strut or brag about it. 


NOT A HERCULES 
Piano Movers’ Boss—"You're fired. 
I won't have a man in my gang that 
can’t lift a piano.” 
One of the Huskies—‘Hold on a 
minute, boss, ’Tain’t his fault. They’s 
a Sunday paper on it.” 


A woman engaged a new maid who 
seemed to be self-possessed and inde- 
pendent. 

On the first morning after her ar- 
rival, not a sound was heard in the 
house, so the mistr rang the bell. 
There was no reply. Finally she called 
up the stairs: 

“Are you awake, Mary?” 

“Yes,” answered the maid. ‘‘Why?” 


GREASY THINGS SLIP 

Mr. Jones was going to town, so his 
wife asked him to call at the grocer’s 
and order a pound of butter, two 
younds of lard, and three gallons of oil. 

“All right,” said Mr. Jones, “but I’m 
sure all those greasy things will slip 
my memory.” 


“My man, can you drive a car?” 

“Not me, boss. Sorry.” 

“Good. Will you watch mine for a 
few minutes?” 


Raymond Shoe & Repair Co. | 


Your Shoes Resoled by Us Means Practically | 
New Shoes with Comfort of Old | 
Shoes Called For and Delivered 


3 KINGSTON ST. CORNER SUMMER 
Phone HANcock 0086 


Tel. Kenmore 5500 


FOR HIRE | 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILES 
for | 
WEDDINGS, FUNERALS, SHOPPING | 
and 
SIGHT-SEEING TOURS 


27 LANSDOW NE STREET 
REGENT GARAGE 
A. C. CLEAR 


Reasonable Rates 
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MODERN THEATRE PARTY 

Mrs. de Smythe: We had a lovely 
time last night. We had a box at the 
theatre. 

Mrs. de Browne :Yes? Chocolates, 
weren't they? We saw you in the 
gallery eating something. 


INSECT RODEO 
“Want to go to a husking bee?” 
“Where are they going to husk this 
bee? 


UNION RULES 
Henry ... was born in Millersburg 
ty-one years ago and was but three 
years old at the time of his death. Since 
then he has followed various trades. 


Butcher: “Round steak, madam?” 
Lady: “The shape doesn't interest 
me as long as it’s tender.” 


MY MORNING PRAYER: 
“Oh, Lord, help me this day to so 
conduct myself that the traffic mark- 
ing cops will not catch me and compel 
me to pay a dollar for overtime park- 
ing.” 


“George, there’s a burglar at the 
window.” 

“Don’t move. Maybe he can get it 
up. I can’t since the painters have 
been here.” 


oc 
Established 1891 


Telephone Conn. 


FRED HAYDEN 
HOUSE PAINTER anp 
PAPER HANGING 
Kalsomining, Graining and 
Glazing 
Wall Paper and Mouldings 
Office 
19 BOYLSTON ST., CAMBRIDGE 


Residence 
35 Gorham Street, Cambridge 


_ POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, 36, married, Scotch, desires position— 
estate, farm, carpentry, painting, general 
work. Drives car; absteiner, accommodat- 
ing, reliable—JOHN DENHOLM, 253 E. Cot- 
tage St., Dorchester Mass. 


SITUATION WANTED 

Mechanical Draftsman, a Lowell Institute 
man, with five years’ experience, desires 
connection with a firm of engineers or man- 
ufacturers in New England in any engineer- 
ing or manufacturing capacity. Would en- 
tertain an opportunity of learning an allied 
business. Apply XI, CRAFTSMAN, Masonic 
Temple, Boston. 


THEATRE MANAGER 


20 years experience. Can furnish best of 
references. Willing to go anywhere in New 
England. Seeks opening. Apply New Eng- 
land Craftsman, XIII, Masonic Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 


Those 
We Have 
Served Will Tell You 


E render the highest type 
of funeral service at mod- 


erate cost. 


Years of experience in serving 


representative families. 


Day and night service every 
day in the year. 

W. G. ROCKWELL 
11 Spring St. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Telephone Middlesex 146], 


Distributor of 
National Caskets 


HTT ll 


Since 


TUT UT 7 


))SNaterman tSonaInc EE 
uneral Directors. 
Local and Suburban Sewice 


OFFICES AND CHAPELS 
497 
149 Harvard Street, Brookline 
2326 Washington Street, Roxbury 


CATT YA 


1832 7 = 


Commonwealth Ave., Boston EI 


TM INN Ml 


Tn 
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all members of the Craft. 


BATHS 


CIGARS, Ete. 


Classified Business Directory! 


CGHE firms whose announcements are printed on this page are reliable. They merit the patronage of 
Tur Crarrsman recommends them to the attention of its readers with 
confidence that a square deal will be given in all transactions. 


FLOWERS 


OPEN HOURS: 7 a. m. to 12 p. m. 
Sundays and Holidays 7 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
For neat appearance and real cleanliness 

Come to 


The Niagara Shower Baths 


BARBER SHOP SHOE SHINE 
SUITS PRESSED HATS CLEANED 
MANICURIST 


We carry a complete line of Gents’ Furnishings 
621 WASHINGTON STREET 
Opp. Keith-Albee Theatre 
Tel. Liberty 8362 
31 ScoLLay SQUARE 
Tel. Haymarket 3589 


CIGARS 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE SMOKER” 
CELEBRIDAD 
“THAT'S A GOOD CIGAR” 


CASINOS INVINCIBLES 
10c each 2 for 25¢ 
$4.75 box 50 $6.00 box 50 
Manufacturers of 
BLENOWN MIXTURE 
and PIPE SWEET MIXTURE 


DANIEL FRANK CO. 


93 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


BILLIARD SUPPLIES, Ete. 


COSTUMES 


‘Say it with Flowers”’ 
Buy Them Where They Grow Them 
WINTHROP SQUARE 
GREENHOUSES 
TuHorwaLp HANsEN 
FLOWERS for ALL OCCASIONS 
— WE DELIVER — 

Phone Mystic 3330 


242 HIGH ST., MEDFORD, MASS. 


HATS 


Tel. Capitol 1212 
1213 


J. MAGANN & CO. 
BILuiArD AND Pocket TABLES 
Bow.ine ALLEYS AND SUPPLIES 
We Specialize in Tables 
for the Home 
105 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BROKERS 


HAYDEN COSTUME CoO. 
Member National Costumers' Association 
Costumes and Wigs for the 
Amateur Stage 
Plays, Operas, Carnivals, Pageants, 
Masquerades, etc. 

786 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

J. M. Vine, Proprietor 

Tel. Hancock 4346 


DINING ROOM 


Hats 
IS Cleaned 


And Blocked into all 
of the Latest Shapes 75C 
Ladies’ Hats Our Specialty 
ORIGINAL 
GEORGE’S 
7 BOYLSTON STREET 
Caprron 1146 


Best shine in Boston Good, quick service 


HELP WANTED 


W. H. DRISCOLL & CO. 


Member Boston Curb Exchange 


177 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Curb Stocks 


Telephone Hubbard 4087 


CATERERS 


You may as well have one of the 


Good Dinners served by 


T. D. COOK 
CATERER 
| SECOND STREET 


CAMBRIDGE 
Porter 2890 - 2891 


Ye Olde Province Steps 


Dining Room 
37 PROVINCE ST. & 9 BOSWORTH ST. 
BOSTON 


Special Luncheon — 35c, 50c, 75c 
Served from 11 to 2:30 


Special Dinner — 50c and $1.00 
5 to 8 
Also A la Carte 
Rooms for Special Luncheons and Busi- 
ness Conferences without Extra Charge 
Han. 5294 


ENTERTAINMENT 


“THE PLAYERS” 


Entertainment Service 
Everett L. Ricu, Director 


Selected Talent for Your 
Banquet, Ladies’ Nights, Children’s Party 


Quality — Service — Reliability 
Send for Our New Illustrated Catalogue 
120 BoyLston STREET Boston 
Room 704 
Hancock 5046-5047 


WANTED 


Live, energetic, ambitious young men 
to sell Life Insurance. 


Excellent opportunity. Instruction fur- 
nished free. Previous experience not 
necessary for success. 


CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, Gen’l Agent 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


100 Mitk Street, Boston 


Telephones: Hubbard 4288 
Hancock 6200 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


ERNEST WURLITZER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Bought, Sold, Repaired and Rented 
Agents for 
MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Olds, Trombones and Trumpets 
Clarinets, Drums and String Instruments 


Galante Accordeons: Nickel, Silver 
and Gold Plated 


30 LAGRANGE STREET, Boston 
Hancock 3897 
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ORCHESTRAS 


be given in all transactions. 


TILES—FLAGSTONES, Etc. 


TRUCKING 


Joseph A. Yearde and 
His Club Orchestra 


30 STERLING STREET 
ROXBURY 


«- | Now open for Engagements, Socials, Ete. 


CONTRACT WORK A SPECIALTY 


Director Pullman Porters’ Band 
Chorus and Orchestra 


Tel. Garrison 1446 


PAPER 


NELSON P. CURRIE 


INTERIOR TILING, 
FIREPLACES, BLUESTONE 
AND SLATE FLAGGING 


202 SouTHAMPTON STREET 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone GARRISON 4666 
and HIGHLANDS 3000 


Yard and Warehouse 
202 SOUTHAMPTON ST., BOSTON 


TYPEWRITERS 


HARRY LOFCHIE 


General Trucking 
and Moving 
HOME OR OFFICE FURNITURE 
625 E. 4rH STREET 
SOUTH BOSTON 


TeL. SourH Boston 4331 


UPHOLSTERING 


The Paper for this Magazine is 
furnished by 
DONALD WYMAN 
410 Marin Sraezy 
Fircusure, Mass. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
212 ESSEX STREET 
Tew. Lis. 6375 


PARCEL DELIVERY 


THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
A ROYAL PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 


A practical gift that will be treasured 
through the years. 

The Royal is available in six attractive 
colors. Also special keyboards at no 


extra cost. 
$60.00 Complete 


Arcade Typewriter Corp. 
Arcade Little Building 


80 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Somerset Upholstering Co. 


169 CEDAR STREET 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Specializing in Reed Furniture and 
Baby Carriages — Refinishing, 
Repairing and Upholstery 


WILL CALL FOR AND DELIVER 


Phone Somerset 6166 


PAINTING & DECORATING 


WILLIAMS’ 
PARCEL DELIVERY 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
THREE TIMES A DAY 
At 11 A.M. 2 P.M. 5 P.M. 
Five-Firry-THREE BoYLston St. 
Cop.Ley SQuARE, Boston 
Kenmore 9298 


SECRETARIAL TUTORIAL 


Telephone HANcock 3562 


H. W. FOOTE & CO. 


Contractors for 
Painting and Decorating 


Ceilings Whitened 

Floors Refinished 
, Hard Wood 
Finishing 


30 Kineston St. Boston, Mass. 


Jordan Secretarial-Tutorial 
Schools 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 
Ken. 9498 
69 MYRTLE STREET. MELROSE 
Melrose 2074 
Cultural and Administrational, Commer- 
cial subjects. Court Stenography, Tutor- 
ing for College Enrollment. Latest Meth- 
ods. Day and Evening. Instructors A.M. 
and B.S. degrees. and Normal Graduates, 
Young Men's Darmitory. Tuition $50 for 


10 weeks. Coeducational. Foreign tours 
(summer). 


| Hvupparp 3150 
THE “OLD MAN” 


DeSILVA SIGN CO. 
Twenry-rour Province Srreer 
Ope. Crry Hari 
Established 1886 


\\ 

il 896 BEACON ST. 

i rs 

AUDUBON ROAD — 


)) Phones KENmore 1310-1311 


SERVICE OF QUALITY 
AND DEPENDABILITY 


[ary === 
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Avoid Baldness 


and keep your youthful appear- 
ance with a good head of hair. 
If you are getting bald, if you 
have dandruff, falling hair or 
itching scalp, call at our office 
for a free scalp examination. 
Our scientific course of treat- 


Why do You Wear Clothes? 


The prehistoric cave-man wore little or nothing, 
and historians tell us that his average term of life 
was forty years. 

You wear clothes primarily to insure against 
the results of exposure. 

What are you doing to insure yourself against 
disability or an early death by accident or sickness? 

The cost of a good suit of clothes if wisely 
expended for insurance will go far toward continu- 
ing your income and protect your family and its 


ments eliminates these forerun- 
ners of baldness, and grows 
new hair. 


financial needs when you are physically “on the 
shelf.” 


The » 4 
| Thomas System | The Massachusetts Protective 


| World’s Leading Hair Specialists, With ‘ . 
45 Offices in the U. S. and Canada 
fices in the an anada Association, Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


453 WASHINGTON STREET 
Opp. Jordan Marsh 
Hours 10 A.M. to 8 P.M.; Sat. to 6 P.M. 


TELEPHONES 


AWNINGS | Hus. 3627 Hay. 0500 
| The Besr in awnings are the WADE BOOTH 


| eat eat i ae | | EN TE R TAIN. M. ENT 
CONSULTANT 


'W.C. Goodrich | 


v | personal supervision of all work | 
| assures you of quality al prices 
FUNERAL HOME | that are Rieu. . 
Presenting 
and When you consider Distinctive Programs 
AMBULANCE Te gi 
AWNINGS Vaudeville 
SERVICE CALL HIGHLANDS 8151 Clubs 
=: v Banquets 
Orchestras 


Roxbury Awning Company — 
2711 WASHINGTON STREET 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


128 WASHINGTON STREET 
LYNN, MASS. Office Address: 

119 ARLINGTON HOTEL 
TELEPHONE BREakers 2680 
Residence: 

228 ARLINGTON HOTEL 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Awnings, Tents, Flags and 
Truck Covers 


funings recovered and stored 


